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PILGRIMAGES TO THE 36th INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
RIO DE JANEIRO JULY 17-24, 1955 


Elias O 


CHICAGO ARCHDIOCESE; 
LEADER His Eminence * LEADER 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch x 
LEAVES Chicago, July 12, by air e LEAVES 
RETURNS Chicago, July 28, by air $ RETURNS 
Chicago, Aug. 5, ‘py air PS 
DAYS 17,25 . DAYS 
CITIES Miami, Port-of-Spain, Rio de Janeiro, « CITIES 
VISITED Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima and e VISITED 
Panama . 
win nate $1,662.45 bd 
e@eneeveeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeee 
[1] ron fi 
HELENA DIOCESE 4 
LEADER Rev 3 W. McCormick $ LEADER 
LEAVES Miami, July 14, by air > . 
RETURNS Dallas, Aug. 20, by air - vm 
DAYS 38 e RETURNS 
CITIES Panama, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, * DAYS 
VISITED Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Cuzco, 
Mexico City CITIES 
VISITED 


wm rate $1,764.10 


Sponsored by 


SEATTLE ARCHDIOCESE 


Archbishop 
Thomas A. Connolly 


New York, S.S. Argentina, June 16 


Miami, July 26, by air 
Los Angeles, August 4, by air 


41, 50 


Port-of-Spain, Barbados, Bahia, Santos, 


Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo 


Rio de Janeiro, San juan, Panama, 


Lima, Mexico City 
“in. rate $1,705.40 


Sponsored by 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


To be appointed yy 
Archbishop John F. Noll 


New York, July 13, by air 


New York, July 28, by air 
New York, Aug. 4, ‘by air 


16, 23 


Port-of-Spain, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, Lima, Panama 


min. rate $1,499.50 


C 


LEADER 


LEAVES 
RETURNS 
DAYS 


CITIES 
VISITED 


L 


LEADER 
LEAVES 


RETURNS 
DAYS 


CITIES 
VISITED 


Sponsored by [] Sponsored by 
SAN FRANCISCO LA CROSSE DIOCESE 
ARCHDIOCESE LEADER To be appointed by 
Bishop Bishop John P. Treacy 
Merlin J. Guilfoyle LEAVES Chicago, July 9, by air 
San Francisco, June 28, by air RETURNS Chicago, Aug. 1, by air 
San Francisco, Aug. 2, by air DAYS 24 
36 CITIES Panama, Quito, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, 
Lake Atitlan (Guatemala), Panama, VISITED Sao Paulo, Belem, San Jua 
Lima, Sontiogs Buenos ‘ires, Monte- 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 


video, Sao 
Port-of 


MIN, RATE caine 


Sponsored by 
THE SIGN MAGAZINE 


To be appointed by the 
Passionist Fathers 


New York, July 15, by air 
New York, July 8, by air 


New York, Aug. 3, by air 

20, 27 

i de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo. 
—— 

Santa Cru 

min. rate $1,652.50 


‘Caracas, Panama, Lima, nd 


win. rate $1,674.80 


Sponsored by 
CATHOLIC P.T.A. 
OF LOUISVILLE 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor 

Felix Newton Pitt 
Louisville, July 10, by air 
Louisville, July 27, by air 


LEADER 


LEAVES 
RETURNS 
DAYS 18 


CITIES Mexico City, Panama, Lima, Rio de 
VISITED Janeiro, Havana 
. 


. min rate $1,830.00 


iat aie naive teinetaal” gies ero ofa 


ALSO PILGRIMAGES TO CANADA FEATURING THE SHRINE OF ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE AND ST. JOSEPH'S ORATORY, LEAVING WEEKLY 
JUNE 19 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 5. DETAILS SOON AVAILABLE ON SPECIAL PILGRIMAGES TO CANADA AND TO MEXICO. 











WOULDNT YOU LIKE TO ENJOY A CATHOLIC PILGRIMA 
ABROAD THIS YEAR ? 


Here is the complete and exciting American opel Catholic Travel program for 1955. 


You are cordially invited . 






















OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


EASTBOUND 
WESTBOUND 
DAYS 


COUNTRIES 
VISITED 


United States, Aug. 5 
United States, Sept. 22 
54 


France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holla’ 
England, ireland 


. in fact, urged.. 


. to check the tours of your choice. Then 
mail or take this ad to your local Travel Agent or the American Express office listed below. 
You will receive attractive literature and detailed information immediately. Don’t delay! 


CAGHOLIC GRAVEL DIVISION 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Offices and Correspondents world-wide 


LI 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
QUEENSHIP OF MARY 


PILGRIMAGES TO ROME AND SHRINES OF EUROPE 


LI 


EASTBOUND Independence, May 4 ee 
WESTBOUND Independence, June 7 — 

DAYS 41 — 

nd, ce Italy, Switzerland, France, Spain, Portugal paren tle 





min, rate $1,342.00 
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min. rate $1,155.00 














THE SIGN MAGAZINE 


Homeric, Aug. 3 (Quebec) 
Homeric, Sept. 14 (to Quebec) 
50 


France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
England, ireland 


“in rate $1,248.00 
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SOON TO BE ANNOUNCED, A NA- 
TIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO EUROPE 
UNDER THE PERSONAL LEADER- 
SHIP OF A BISHOP FROM THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 
FEATURING OCTOBER 13th (THE 
FEASTDAY) AT FATIMA. 





ior 
AVEL NOW 


"PAY LATER" 
PLANS AVAILABLE 











PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES— 
SPENDABLE EVERYWHERE 





PERPETUAL HELP (Redemptorist Fathers) 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR (American Express - Sabena) 
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° 
° EASTBOUND Queen Elizabeth, Aug. 17 ae aoa 
. WESTBOUND . Samaria, Sept. 23 —a 
° DAYS 46 FIRST 
> i COUNTRIES ao. ireland, Belgium, France, Ita! 
COUNTRIES France, Ital: naigiane Germany, “ , 
° VISITED Holland, Belg kom, England VISITED ap — Germany (Featuring ‘An Tostal”* 
ef min rate $1,171.00 min. rate $1,220.00 
° 
: EASTBOUND Queen Elizabeth, Aug. 17 ‘ EASTBOUND By air, July 19 
ans . WESTBOUND Britannic, Sept. 24 : WESTBOUND By air, Aug. 11 
DAYS 46 DAYS 24 
. . 
e 8 COUNTRIES France, nals, ea Belgium, . SECOND COUNTRIES Belgium, Eine Italy, Switzerland, 
« VISITED England, Ireland . VISITED Germany, Englan: 
. min nate $1,181.00 * MIN RATE ane Co 
. . 
° EASTBOUND By air, Aug. 21 . EASTBOUND By air, Sept. 27 
. WESTBOUND By air, Sept. 7 ns WESTBOUND By air, Oct. 16 
* CC DAYS 18 ° “THIRD DAYS 20 
. COUNTRIES France, Italy . COUNTRIES England, France, Belgium, italy, Spain, 
e VISITED . VISITED Portugal (Feastday at Fatima) 
S min. nate $1,081.20 “i win. nate $1,053.00 
* * 
















As you read this page, a dozen letters of com- 
plaint—some angry, some puzzled, some humorous 
—are on their way to JUBILEE’s business depart- 
ment. One complaint has its origin in an earlier 
letter that goes something like this: “Please bill me 
for one year of JUBILEE. Send me the next two 
issues and then transfer my subscription to my 
cousin, Sister Mary Alphonsus, since I am going to 
Europe for two months. When I return I will let 
you know where to send my subscription as I am 
moving and will have a new address.” This letter is 
pregnant with disaster. We will send the subscrip- 
tion as the subscriber has requested—first to him, 
then to Sister Mary Alphonsus. After that the 
trouble begins. For this subscriber, having re- 
quested it, will be billed but, with his mind on his 
trip to Europe, will forget to pay. His subscription 
will be transferred to his cousin. She will receive 
one issue, but no more. The reason of course is that 
we cannot continue to send copies that have not 
been paid for. Since Sister Mary Alphonsus has 
suddenly found herself without JUBILEE she will 
complain. And when the cousin finally returns to 
America, he too will find himself without JUBILEE 
and will also complain, forgetting that he hadn’t 
paid his bill or given us his new address. 

Eleanor Anastasia McGillicuddy writes to com- 
plain that she is listed on the address plate as 
E A MC GILLICUDDY. (This is because there is space 
for only 23 characters on the plate: people with 
long names get abbreviations.) George G. O’Reilly 
—GEORGE G O’REILLY on the addressograph plate— 
sends a postcard to say will we please dot the ‘i’ in 
O’REILLY. (The addressograph stencil cutter uses 
only capitals. ) 

Another subscriber says he hasn’t received 
JUBILEE since he moved. Why not? (He never sent 
in a change of address.) 

Still another complainer says he has sent us his 
new address and still hasn’t received JUBILEE. (The 
reason is that he didn’t send in the old address: our 
subscription list is kept geographically by state and 
city, then alphabetically by subscriber. This is be- 
cause all copies for a state and for each city within 
that state are bundled together in order to make it 
easier for the post office. It’s easier to change an 
address if we know where to change it from.) 

Another person says he subscribed through an 
agency five weeks ago and hasn’t received a single 
JUBILEE—he thinks by now he should have gotten 
two. (Most agencies take about six weeks before 
forwarding us a subscription. Some take longer.) 

A letter says the subscriber received only the 
cover: the insides fell out. (We mail whole maga- 
zines. The cover is supposed to stay on: it’s a spe- 
cially made “70 lb. machine-coated” stock. But 





How to tell us what’s wrong with your subscription 


rough treatment in the Post Office has separated 
two integral parts of JUBILEE. It’s not our fault. 
Someday, when we are richer, we will mail JUBILEE 
in wrappers. ) 

Another person swears he has not received 
JUBILEE in four months. (Investigation shows that 
Aunt Suzy, who lives with the family, always picks 
up the mail and takes JUBILEE off to her room 
before anyone else can see it. Solution: speak 
sharply to Aunt Suzy. We have also found out that 
mail left in apartment house lobbies is sometimes 
picked up by other tenants. ) 

And so the complaints come in: sometimes they 
have their origins in the subscribers’ own bad hand 
writing, which is hard to decipher. (Please print or 
type all information.) Sometimes our second or 
third renewal notice crosses your payment in the 
mail. Sometimes you’ve taken out a six-month sub- 
scription and get angry because you’re sure you’ve 
paid for a full year. Perhaps your check has bounced 
(people do get overdrawn at banks), so we have 
had to cut off a subscription. Perhaps you bought 
three gift subscriptions at Christmas, forgot to pay 
and then were told by the recipients that they 
hadn’t gotten JUBILEE recently. (We don’t like to 
embarrass you, but the Post Office will not let us 
send more than three unpaid-for copies.) 

All of these comments assume that only the sub- 
scriber is in error. We do make mistakes and we 
have had some embarrassing moments, but we have 
now had two years’ experience in handling subscrip- 
tions and subscribers, and we know from harsh 
reality that most mistakes are the fault of the sub- 
scriber and are preventable. 

So, some basic pointers for subscribing and com- 
plaining: Print everything clearly. If you’re enclos- 
ing payment, please make sure it’s in the envelope 
and not still attached to your check-book when you 
mail the letter. If you’re changing address, be sure 
to send us your previous one (clip the address tag 
off an old JUBILEE) along with the new one. And 
notify us in plenty of time (one subscriber moved 
eight times in eight months and didn’t know why 
he didn’t get his JUBILEE regularly). 

When you send us money, be sure to tell us what 
it is for—new subscription, renewals, missionary 
fund, Christmas gifts, bulk orders, etc. You’d be 
surprised at how many payments are received with- 
out any indication of what they cover. 


If you have a complaint, send us your 1) 4: : 
cilled address tag, 2) cancelled eck or m A 
order receipt, plus 3) any other necessary infor- 
mation. 

TO SUMMARIZE: stay calm, print clearly, check 


your facts, allow us time, send your address tag if 
possible. We'll try to service you promptly. 








JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 











Foreign Students, The Carthusians, The Holy Shroud 


@ In the midst of their struggle against Communism, 
citizens of the Christian West sometimes fail to assess 
properly the reason for the success of their enemy. It 
is easy enough to say that Communism wins over 
_ Christianity because it can offer “bread and beer here” 
instead of “pie in the sky when you die.” Easy, but 
not always true. Communism does make some of its 
most spectacular gains where stomachs are empty and 
backs are bare, but it depends for that success on key 
leaders who can organize, convince and convert their 
own people. Communism may base its appeal to the 
hungry, naked and homeless masses on very imme- 
diate short-run gains. But when it sets out to find 
leaders, it seeks a very much higher goal—the capture 
of their minds and souls. 

In JUBILEE’s lead article this month, Foreign 
Students in America, Rita Joseph points out that 
Americans—particularly Catholics—fail to realize the 
opportunity presented to us in the persons of the 
34,000 young men and women from foreign countries 
who are now studying in our colleges and universities 
and from whose ranks will be drawn many of the 
future leaders of the world. The drawings for the 
article are the work of Sol Lewitt, a member of the 
art department of Seventeen. 


@ In The Carthusians in Vermont (page 49), JUBILEE 
presents an exclusive text-and-picture story on the first 
foundation in America of the 
900 - year-old Order whose 
members are known as 
Pauperes Christi — “Christ’s 
poor men.” The automobile 
trip to Vermont by photog- 
rapher Jacques Lowe and staff 
writer Richard Gilman was a 
weird and wonderful odyssey 
which began with a punch in 
the nose—received by Lowe 
when he lost an argument with a New York truck 
driver—and ended in near starvation—on their return 
neither Lowe nor Gilman could eat normally at first 
after three days on the ascetic Carthusian diet. Several 
other obstacles gave the trip at times the aspect of a 
comedy of errors. In Vermont’s sub-zero temperatures 
their car refused to start, and on one occasion Lowe’s 
camera froze up, resulting in the loss of an entire se- 
quence of pictures. On another occasion, driving the 
Superior, Dom Littledale, from Grace Farm to Sky 
Farm, they got stuck in a snow drift and walked back 
to get the monks’ station-wagon—which became 
bogged down in another drift on the opposite side of 
the road. They were finally pulled out by a jolly 
French lay-brother who arrived on a tractor, surveyed 
the two stalled vehicles and said, with a hearty laugh, 
“Ah! C'est tres dréle, n’est-ce pas?” In their room 





JUBILEE’s snow- 
bound reporters. 


at Sky Farm they found a stove which, though it was 
in working order, had a serious flaw: its heat-zone 
began three feet from the floor, an inch above their 
noses when they lay down. They spent the night as 
though in cocoons—blankets wrapped tightly around 
them, gloves on, their hats pulled over their ears. 


e@ This month’s Graphic Arts page (The Church, 
pages 56 and 57) is the work of Emil Antonucci, one 
of JUBILEE’s most frequent contributors. The figure 
of Christ “spread abroad and communicated” was 
inspired by His “image” on the Holy Shroud of Turin, 
the famous linen sheet believed to be the shroud in 
which Our Lord was wrapped for burial by Joseph 
of Arimathea. 


@ On Ash Wednesday, February 23rd, the poet, 
dramatist and diplomat Paul Claudel died in Paris at 
the age of 86. One of the grand old men of the Catho- 
lic literary revival in France, his poems and plays— 
most of them written in the course of an outstanding 
diplomatic career that included ambassadorships in 
Tokyo and Washington—influenced two generations 
of French writers. JUBILEE’s review of Paul Claudel’s 
distinguished life of wisdom and grace begins on 
page 41. 


(een REI Se EAN REE ee 
‘ A much greater shock, be- 
cause he was closer to us and 
personally more dear, was the 
recent death of Stuart Carr, 
JUBILEE’s Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager. He was only 25, 
a young man of great prom- 
ise. He had a very real belief 
in this magazine and was one 
of the first people to take an 
active réle in it, long before 
publication. Stuart interested 
numerous people not only in 
subscriptions but also in Preferred Stock packages. He 
was responsible to a large extent for the increase of 
advertising in JUBILEE during the past year. 

He hoped some day to move over into the edi- 
torial department, and at the time of his death was 
working on an article about Saint Gregory the Great, 
one of his special heroes; he had also planned on 
contributing a piece about the Carrolls of Baltimore 
to JUBILEE’s Church in America series. 

Stuart died quite suddenly, alone, of a heart attack 
on the morning of March 2nd. We ask all our readers 
to join with us in asking God to grant him an abode 
with the saints in a place of refreshment, light and 
peace. 





Stuart Carr 
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See 
both coasts of 


South America 


when you 











Typical inclusive pilgrimages to the 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
and on ‘round South America 

23-day Air Pilgrimage from Miami, $1,450 
leaves July 3 and 16 

27-day Air Pilgrimage from Los Angeles, $1,6265° 
Leaves June 30 

32-day Air Pilgrimage from Philadelphia, $1,575 
leaves July 10 

Typical itinerary: Puerto Rico Trinidad, Rio, 

Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 

Lima, Panama. Included are fine hotel rooms, 

many meals, transfers, local sight-seeing. All 

flights via Pan American and Panagra. Ask for 

Pilgrimage #717. 

















! PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


APRIL, 1955 


pin, NOOO soi 


You'll see this statue of Christ, high on the top of Rio’s Corcovado 


VISIT RIO 


For the International Eucharistic Congress, 
July 19-24—explore an additional 7 
countries for only a few dollars more! 


@ Choose thrifty tourist service, and you'll fly 

Pan American’s East Coast Rainbow from the U.S.A. 

to Rio and on to Buenos Aires. Come home by E/ Pacifico 
from “‘B.A.”’ to Panama via Panagra’s West Coast 
route—continuing to the U. S. over PAA’s route. 


@ For super-deluxe service, choose The President on 
the East Coast and E: InterAmericano on the West. 
Both offer bed-wide berths at small extra cost. 


@ You can finance your trip with the new, original 
Pan Am “‘Pay-Later” Plan. Pay 10% down and the 
balance in up to 20 easy installments. 


PANAGRA «| PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 








CAMPS 


>] 
Camp St. John’s 
A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
Boys 6-16. 2,300 ft. alt. Sandy Beach on Hunter Lake. 100 miles from N. Y. C. 








Modern buildings. Lavatory in each 


in. Hot showers. Excellent meals. 


Diversified activities, recreational and instructional. Mature, professional staff. 
One counsellor for every four boys. Jesuit Chaplain. 
Season Tuition $475 all-inclusive. Catalog. 
Write Robert O. Giegengack, Yale Univ. Athletic Assn., New Haven, Conn. 
Directors: Rev. Herbert McElroy—Robert Giegengack 


BOY 
cirts CAMPS ST. JOSEPH “°.25n" 
* Distinct ps on opposite shores of Lake St. Dominic. 





* Well-constructed cabins accommodate five campers and a counsellor. 
* Resident chaplains, doctor and two registered nurses. 
* Mature counsellors give individual care to all campers. 
* Programs, suited to age, develop strength, skill and character. 
ALL OUTDOOR AND INDOOR SPORTS. 


x & 
Consult our Clientele 


REMEDIAL READING * * * 


Compare with Other Camps 


Season: July 6 to August 31—$400 


Write: 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
Saint Josephs 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Phone: 
Monticello 770 
Columbus 5-8383 
Mount Vernon 4-7349 
Rockville Centre 6-1479 
— (4 P.M. to 7 P.M. only) 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











NAZARETH COLLEGE 
OF ROCHESTER 


Rochester, New York 


For the Higher Education of 
Catholic Women Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Education—Art—Music 
Speech & Drama 
Speech Correction 

Business—Social Service 

Nursing—Medical Technology 





CATHOLIC CAMPS 


, Our Lady of Lourdes for Girls 6-18 
Camp Acadia for Boys 6-18 
Separate camps, one mile apart. 1,600 acres on 2 
private lakes in Catskills. 49th yr. Riding, Boat- 
ing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball, Fishing, Trips, 
Dramatics, Arts & Crafts, Ballet & Cultural Danc- 
ing. Excellent staff & equipment. Tutoring in all 
subjects includi ng’ . Resident priests, doctor, 
nurses, $400 season. Catalog. 


Rev. Vincent P. Clyne, 472-P West 142 St., 











New York 31 ¢ Phone WA 6-2310 











Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year trans- 
fer course in Liberal Arts, Science. Terminal courses 
in Home Economics, Secretarial Art, Voice, Instra- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident 


and day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 





DUNBARTON COLLEGE four-year col- 
OF HOLY CROSS lege for wom- 


en, conducted 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. by the Sisters 


of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, In- 
diana. 

Fully accredited. Standard Courses. 
Founded 1935. Twenty-acre campus, 
bordering Rock Creek Park, over- 
looking the city of Washington. 


ADDRESS: BOX 517 


cs 


Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 


eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 

ing. Farm and . Conducted by the Sisters of the 

Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Reg , Box J, t College, 


» immacu 
Immaeu Pa. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL 


Dear Sirs: I am pleased to have read the 
first in your series on The Church in 
America. But as an ardent admirer of John 
Carroll may I take exception to your de- 
scription of him as “an austere and re. 
served man” as doing him less than full 
justice. Dignity and piety were, indeed, 
two of his merits. But he was in addition 
a man of warmth and sympathy toward 
men of all ages, affiliations, and persua- 
sions. As Americans we should love as well 
as respect this great patriot and priest. He 
was not only a great bishop. He was an 
intriguing human being. Let us encourage 
further acquaintance with the man as well 
as the churchman. 

(Mrs.) ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 

Bridgewater, Mass. 


P.S. My biography of Carroll, John Carroll 
of Baltimore, [was] published by Scribner’s 
on March 21. Just by way of correction, 
Carroll was not unanimously elected, as 
your article suggests! : 


SPANISH PARISH 


Dear Sir: I [wish] to congratulate you on 
your fine illustrated article on the parish 
of St. Patricio in Huelin, Malaga [Revo- 
lution in a Spanish Parish—March]. Your 
readers might like to know that the church 
was completed and consecrated this sum- 
mer. It is modern, very beautiful and most 
simple, quite unlike many of the other 
churches in Spain. The ceremony of con- 
secration was very impressive and an en- 
thusiastic crowd filled the church and the 
land around it. 

Huelin’s problems, however, are far from 
solved. They just begin to be seen by the 
outside world. If any of JUBILEE’s readers 
want to send stipends for Masses or any 
other offering, I know they will be appre- 
ciated and put to the best of uses. 

Fr. Benavent was consecrated a Bishop 
on February 13, and he will be Auxiliary 
Bishop of Malaga, the right arm of Bishop 
Angel Herrera, who is very sick. 

Dr. M. Morreate 
Catholic University 
Washington, D. C. 


AN APPEAL 


To the Editor: The sub-continent of India, 
with 4,000,000 Catholics out of a total of 
400,000,000 population, has 5,000 Catholic 
priests, of whom about half are foreign 
missionaries supported in the main by the 
religious orders in their American or Euro- 
pean country of origin. News from India 
tells of the many difficulties now being put 
in the way of these foreign missionaries. 
Even priests going over to teach in long- 
established colleges are being denied ad- 
mittance to the country. 

However, it is said that God always 
raises up the works and the workers to fit 
the needs of the times—and India now has 
its first native missionary society—the - 
Missionary Society of St. Francis Xavier, 
established in 1939 at Goa, historic city 
sacred to the memory of St. Francis Xavier 
and the most Catholic spot in India. . . 

With vocations flocking to them (they 
now have a total of 127 seminarians) the 
problem of taking care of these seminarians 
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You are invited to a dinner 
which will never be served! 





The true beauty of the service plate 
described in the letter of the Most Reverend Cyril 
C. Cowderoy, cannot be given full justice in an 
advertisement. It is decorated in a royal red and 
gold, with a commemorative inscription on the 
back. Made by one of the leading manufacturers 
in the U.S. (who sell to Tiffany and other great 
stores), the service plate will very probably be- 
come a collector’s item. To cover costs, a sug- 
gested minimum contribution of $10.00 must be 
requested, should you desire this magnificent 
memento. Allow approximately 8 weeks for 
delivery. 


St. George’s Cathedral 
Reconstruction Fund 
Box 8066, Washington 24, D. C. 


_ Please send me _____ service plate(s). 


NAME_ 


Most Reverend Cyril C. Cowderoy, D.D. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


March 17th, 1955 


My dear American Friends, 


Accompanied by the Administrator of St. George’s and by my Chancel- 
lor, | have now visited many of your great cities. We have been deeply 
impressed by all we have seen and moved to admiration by your impos- 
ing buildings, the vastness of your industrial undertakings and the 
loveliness of the scenery in many parts of America. But what has 
stirred us more than anything else has been the outstanding quality of 
the courtesy and kindness which we have experienced from the very 
first moment we stepped upon the shore of America. 


This kindness has been undeviating from our first portside, deferential 
bow from a stevedore through countless visits with prelates and clergy 
and laity: from everyone, including -men and women not of our Faith, 
we have met a real concern and sympathy with our problem. This, 
added to the fact that it is, after all, our problem and not yours, has 
touched our hearts. It makes us feel even more warmly towards the 
people of the United States, and we pray God abundantly to bless your 
Country. 


Some of you, in your kindness, have expressed the wish to offer us a 
public dinner on behalf of St. George’s Restoration Fund. It would, of 
course, have been a very great pleasure to have met you on such a 
happy occasion, but circumstances, including the limitation of space 
and time, make this impossible. While, however, we are unable to hold 
a real banquet, we are proposing a gathering in spirit — a dateless, 
timeless, foodiess banquet for the benefit of St. George’s Cathedral. 


To those of you who care to participate we shall be most happy to send 
the beautiful service plate which is pictured here. Whether you parti- 
cipate or not, | earnestly beg your prayers that our difficult task of 
rebuilding this historic Catholic Cathedral in London may be accom- 


“plished. | am exceedingly grateful for the generosity already shown to 


us, and | and my people will never forget you in our prayers. 


God bless you all. 
Yours very devotedly in Christ, 


+ Cy 


Bishop of Southwark 


Your Grace: 


JUBILEE’s story of St. George’s in the March issue touched 
me deeply. I am delighted to enclose my contribution. 


_________ Please send me further information. 





STREET. 





CITY 


ZONE STATE. 





Please send __________ plate(s) each to list attached with my compliments. 
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The true and inspiring 
story of a woman 
dedicated to the 

spiritual life 





THE STORY OF 
A CARMELITE NUN 


With eloquence and frank- 
ness, a Carmelite nun takes 
the reader‘with her into one 
of the strictest orders of the 
Catholic Church to explain 
the joys of the dedicated life 
achieved through the sternest 
measures of poverty, silence, 
humility, obedience, and 
penance. Mother Thomas de- 
scribes how she came to enter 
the order, how she overcame 
obstacles of illness, education 
and worldly distractions to 
try her vocation. A true and 
moving story of faith. 


By MOTHER 
CATHERINE THOMAS 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
New York 36 

















so that they “finish their course” becomes 
a major problem. While the Missionary 
Society has 80,000 lay auxiliaries in all 
parts of India, and 30,000 “spiritual 
brothers and sisters’ who make a Holy 
Hour every week plus other spiritual works, 
few of these “folks back home” have any 
real monetary resources. Yet this work of 
training new native missionary clergy must 
go on. 

The Missionary Society of St. Francis 
Xavier has started a seminary. The foun- 
dations are laid and part of two floors 
built, but they have no beds for the rooms 
(the seminarians sleep on mats on the 
floor), no chapel, no library, a $60,000 
debt, and very little resources. Will you 
help? It would be heart-rending to turn 
away vocations, to leave the seminary un- 
finished, and worst of all, to deprive India 
of native missionaries now so desperately 
needed. . . . 

Father Protasio Soares, Councillor Gen- 
eral of the Society, is now in America and 
is available to show a film and talk to 
groups about the work and the needs of 
the Society. 

CA1HERINE BUEHLER 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


@ Gifts may be sent to the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Francis Xavier, 
Convent of Pilar, Goa, India. Ordi- 
nary postage to India is 8¢. U.S. 
checks are negotiable there.—Eb. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 


Dear Editor: Several years ago we pur- 
chased a rather large home and decided 
that one room should be designated as a 
prayer room. We 
intended to use it 
for prayer and 
meditation. In ad- 
dition to furniture 
and Catholic liter- 
ature, our first 
thoughts turned to 
Jesus and Mary 
and proper repre- 
sentations of them 
for our edification 
and guidance. . . 

Prior to this 
i d spent 
Mrs. Jones’ MADONNA irae oe euler: 
ing costume design with the New York 
School of Fine Arts, and had the good 
fortune to study under Maroger and learn 
of his technique of painting. One day, while 
in the prayer room I conceived the idea 
of painting a Star of the Sea Madonna. 
After carrying the painting to the sepia 
stage and prior to going on with the color- 
ing of it, I showed it to my sister-in-law, 
her husband and my husband. All three 
of them insisted on my regarding this 
painting as a completed one and not en- 
dangering the quality they saw in it by 
attempting to finish it in colors.... 

When JUBILEE started we thought it was 
an excellent idea and subscribed on your 
original presentation. Since that time I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it and received 
spiritual benefits from it. When your “art 
controversy” appeared I became more and 








SAINT CARDS 


by A. de Bethune 


100 assorted: $2.00 
ST. LEO SHOP, NEWPORT, R. I. 














Perseverantes 


This is the name given to a group of laymen 
and women, scattered throughout the world, 
who seek to identify themselves more fully 
with the corporate prayer of the Church, by 
the private recitation of the Divine Office, in 
whole or in part as their circumstances permit. 


Further information sent on request to anyone 
interested. Box 118, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


URRAINIAN 
EASTER EGGS 


All supplies for decorating PYSANKY 
Also classes in decoration e GR 7-0729 


Surma’s Ukrainian Shop 
11 EAST 7TH STREET, NEW YORK 











COLLEGES 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 





A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, Social servies. Elementary and 

y teacher ; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of ‘Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 
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For your book shelf 
JUBILEE’s second year 


(May, 1954/April, 1955) 
bound in heavy blue buckram 


$12.50 


Send payment to— 


Dept. BV, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 





more interested in it because of the com- 
ments I had received on my painting of 
Mary and decided that I would submit it 
to you as an example of a factual depic- 
tion of Mary as I visualized her as my 
friend, rather than a symbolistic depicta- 
tion which required a special spiritualistic 
point of view from which to derive spiritual 
values. Because my friends, both with and 
without artistic backgrounds, seemed to 
gain spiritually from it, I desired to pre- 
sent it to you for your vonsideration of 
it and possible printing of it.... 

Mrs. J. F. Jones 


Accomac, Va. 


Dear Sir: Apropos your constructive sug- 
gestion that readers give examples of what 
they consider good art—look at any repro- 
duction in the “Gothic Painting” volume 
of The Great Centuries of Painting series 
from Skira, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. 16. 

A revolt against the sickeningly saccha- 
rine saints, such as the caricature of St. 
Maria Goretti being commonly circulated, 
deserves all encouragement, but let’s find 
another solution than breaking out in 
angles all over. It’s not really necessary to 
be grotesque in order to express strength 
and power, is it? 

Mary C. Hayes 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I see no resemblance of any of 
Quebec’s early angel sculptured faces to 
the beautiful living children [Angel Faces, 
January]. 

The angel statues are HORRIBLE. They 
should never have been taken out of their 


hiding places, much less glamorized in a’ 


magazine of our time. 
Mrs, EvizaBetH HEFELE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sirs: The wee reproduction of 
Bloch’s Christ in your March letters forces 
me to the typewriter. Please do not mis- 
understand. Of all possible representations 
of Our Lord, this has always seemed to 
me one of the very worst—thin, weak, 
emotional. (But, if it brings souls to 
Christ, can we say that it is bad?) ... 
Mrs. Barsara D. MULLEN 
Berkeley, California 


‘THE CHURCH’ 


Editors: Your magazine is wonderful. I’ll 
leave content praise to others but I want 
to say your make-up is superb. 

And tonight on, going through your 
March issue I was struck by Walter Miles’ 
double spread on “The Church”—and I 
went back to it again and again. 

STEPHEN ALEXANDER 
Washington, D. C. 
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The mighty contribution of 
His Holiness Pius XII to the 
wisdom, hope,and courage 
of our troubled age... 
in the Pope’s own words 


THE MIND 
OF PIUS XII 


Thoughts, Writings, and Messages on Religious and 
Secular Topics by His Houiness Pore Pius XII 
Selected and with Introductions by ROBERT C. POLLOCK, Associate Professor 
of History and Philosophy, Fordham University Graduate School 















Here is the mind of Pius XII at work on modern man’s most perplexing 
problems—both individual and social—peace, international relations, labor, 
science and technology, medicine, psychiatry, Marxism, collectivism, music, 
art, history, education, the role of women. For the first time, the core of 
His Holiness’ writings on the closer union of religious and worldly life has 
been assembled in easily readable form. With a special introduction and a 
full list of official sources. 


$3.50 at all bookstores, CROWN PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


















Antique Bronzed Crucifix 
12x 13inches $16 postpaid 





Old Italian Black Madonna & Child 
15 inches $10 postpaid 





Mary, Queen 
inches $10 postpaid 
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Ukrainian Easter eggs. In most of the 
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western Russia, decorating Easter eggs 
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We are neglecting the 


FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 
in America 


Bl i 





Thousands of potential 

ge leaders of other lands 
may go home disillusioned 
with our country, its 


people, its religious life 


HEN HE WAS ARRESTED one day in 1949 for advo- 

cating the overthrow of the British colonial 
government, Kwame Nkrumah, the leader of the People’s 
Convention party in Africa’s Gold Coast, was found 
carrying an unsigned Communist Party card. Nkrumah 
had been educated by Catholic missionaries and sent by 
them to the Gold Coast’s Achimota College. A wealthy 


where Nkrumah attended Lincoln College for Negroes in 
Oxford, Pa. After Lincoln he sailed for England to obtain 
a law degree at London University; there for the first 
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Communism, keenly aware of the usefulness of foreign students, seeks then ? 


time, he became personally interested in his country’s 
future. He fell in with a left-wing group and became so 
enthralled with Marxism that he failed his bar examina- 
tion. He absorbed Hegel, Kant and Marx with a thirsty 
mind, and at the Fifth Pan-Africa Congress, held in 
London in 1945, he told a group of fervid students that 
Africa’s workers and farmers were being called upon “to 
organize . . . the masses.” He added a stirring paraphrase 
of an old Marxian slogan: “Colonial and subject peoples 
of the world, unite!” 

At this point in his career Nkrumah was 36, far away 
from home, with little money, living alone in London’s 
shabby East End. Up until this time nothing had seemed 
to engage him so totally—neither his contact with Chris- 
tianity nor his participation in American life. Now, under 
the influence of Communist friends and literature, he 
began to feel the attraction of “forceful schemes” for 
gaining the Gold Coast’s independence from British rule. 
Back in Africa in 1948, Nkrumah rapidly worked his 
way up through the ranks of the nationalist movement. 
Today, at 45, he is the Gold Coast’s first Prime Minister 
—the political leader of 4,500,000 people. Because his 
country has been chosen by Britain’s Colonial Office as 
the site of its boldest experiment in colonial home rule, 
all'the black peoples of Africa look to it with watchful, 
hopeful eyes. 

It is difficult to say with certainty what ideology pres- 
ently motivates Nkrumah. The British maintain staunchly 
that he is not a Communist, but merely uses Communist 
methods. Nkrumah still calls himself a “Marxian Social- 
ist.” Whatever his. political thinking is, it has quite 
clearly not been influenced by his early Catholic educa- 
tion or by the years he spent as a foreign student in 
America. During his eight years here he might have 
returned to Catholic influence, but apparently Nkrumah 
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either met no Catholics or those he did meet left no 
dynamic impression. 

Nkrumah is only one of many political leaders who left 
their homelands to study abroad. Others come readily to 
mind, There was, for example, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
later said of his student days in London: “I came to love 
Christ and to hate Christians.” There are Chou En Lai, 
Red China’s Foreign Minister, and Chu Teh, Chinese 
Minister of War, both of whom became Communists dur- 
ing their student days in the West. 

In contrast to free nations, Communist regimes realize 
the potential value of the foreign student to the Com- 
munist cause. Most of the present officials in Russia’s 
satellites—as well as others who lead the Communist 
Party in non-Soviet countries—were educated in Russian 
schools especially established to train future party func- 
tionaries. Recently Msgr. Joseph Cardijn, the famous 
Belgian priest who founded the international Young 
Christian Workers movement, visited Africa and discov- 
ered that very many of the native leaders and intellectuals 
had been either educated or influenced by the Com- 
munists. He learned that some of them had been per- 
suaded to go to Russia for leadership training, and was 
perplexed and amazed at the transformation the Com- 
munists had been able to effect in their lives. In a year 
their minds had been molded and their zeal fired in such 
a way that when they returned to their own countries 
they were militant apostles of Communism. Not only had 
they been trained in party doctrine and organizing tech- 
niques, but they had been equipped with psychological 
weapons, the most successful of which was an ability to 
identify Communist objectives with the legitimate nation- 
alistic aims of their countrymen. Africa’s vulnerability to 
such an approach is illustrated by this statement of a 
young Catholic in Nigeria: “If I am having a fight with 
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an enemy [i.e., a colonial power) and another fellow 
[Communism] comes along to help me knock down my 
enemy, I’m not going to stop to question his ideals. There 
will be time for that after I knock the first fellow down.” 
As Bishop Fulton Sheen says, “. . . Communism is mis- 
sionary . . . and its sole purpose is to rebuild Babel with 
a hammer, and cut down the Wheat of Life with a sickle 
... Communism wants lands, but not like the colonialism 
of the last century. It seeks minds first, and then lands; 
first propaganda, and then economic slavery. Christianity 
is challenged for the first time by a world power seeking 
immortal souls, as Satan seeks them; . . . Communism 
and Christianity are both seeking souls but for purpeses 
as different as God and Baal. The Kremlin takes posses- 
sion of minds by propaganda, while our government is 
trying to heal famished bodies and untrained minds 
through alms. Shall the Church lag behind?” 

Mrs. Maurice T. Moore, the chairman of the YWCA’s 
foreign division, sums up the problem: “We [in America] 
have fallen down very badly in not welcoming more 
students here and in not combating Communist propa- 
ganda, which is most effective. We have no consistent, ag- 
gressive policy welcoming the students of the free world.” 


ODAY THERE ARE in the United States alone more 

than 34,000 foreign students from all over the world. 
Half of them are from ten nations: Canada, China, India, 
the Philippine Republic, Japan, Mexico, Colombia, West 
Germany, Iran and Greece. More than one-third—the 
largest single religious group—are Catholic. 

While they are here these students may bear in their 
hands and in their minds the future destinies of their 
respective homelands—as Nkrumah, Gandhi, Chu Teh and 
Chou En Lai did. For in nations where the general level of 
education is much lower than it is in the West a college 
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education—particularly one acquired abroad—carries 
with it a much greater leadership potential. 

What brought the 34,000 foreign students to the United 
States in the first place? Motives that are as varied as 
the students themselves. Ecuador’s Anibal Landazura 
came with the hope of making some good business con- 
tacts and of finishing his law studies. A Japanese student 
sponsored by a Maryknoll priest gave the explanation: 
“I guess I could have studied in Japan, but I was really 
disappointed with my college in Tokyo and wanted a big 
change. I wanted to study sociology and social work, but 
no school I knew of offered satisfactory courses.” She 
hopes to go back home to teach in one of the schools 
there. Six months ago, Hans Wallner, a Catholic from 
Bavaria, was studying law in a German court when he 
was chosen to be interviewed for a scholarship abroad. 
Asked which country he preferred to study in, the selected 
the United States because he considers it the most impor- 
tant country in the world and was anxious to learn its 
legal system. Like many other idealistic people from 
Europe, Asia and Africa, he looks to America as the 
country most capable of putting the world right again. 

Whatever their reasons for coming, one thing is cer- 
tain: although a few foreign students are here simply as 
tourists, the vast majority want to acquire a specific skill 
or knowledge. A survey conducted by the Institute of 
International Education notes that Asian students seem to 
favor the study of technology—the need for which is 
becoming more and more evident in their own lands. 
Africans, on the other hand, pursue a vast number of 
courses, revealing the fact that that continent needs people 
with training in every possible branch of learning. 

Most of them wondered about America and Americans 
before they left home. In those countries with powerful 
Communist parties they were bombarded with misleading 
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The failure of visitors to grasp our customs and ideals may prejudice them 


propaganda about our way of life. Most of these surface 
misapprehensions about America—that we are “imperial- 
istic,” “materialistic,” “intolerant”—usually vanish in 
time if the student lives here long enough and if he 
approaches America and Americans with an open mind. 
It is at the deeper level of personal relationships, where 
the clash of cultures and values takes place, that the more 
profound impressions are made—and solidified. Though 
it is dangerous to generalize, the reactions of most for- 
eign students when they first meet American university 
life are typified by the following excerpts from letters 
written by four of them. 

A Dutch student resented the anti-intellectualism he 
found on his.American campus: “I found difficult the 
general attitude [of American students] towards studies, 
which were treated as a matter of definitely secondary 
importance. Ultimately I was severely troubled by the 
general indifference towards life in general as well as 
towards many details thereof; the great emphasis placed 
on sports and other less sophisticated themes among the 
students, the lack of principle and order in the conduct 
of daily life, the lack of restraint in public as well as 
private life, the more than unusual customs accompany- 
ing fraternity life.” 

A West Indian student at a New. England college 
described the American distrust of foreigners: “I con- 
cede that there are fine folks everywhere, but in general 
I find a cold front built on prejudice, which seems to me 
due to ignorance of the rights and culture of other 
peoples .. .” 

And of a particular kind of predjudice—that based on 
race—this reaction of a student from Uganda who had 
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been refused service at a restaurant was typical: “Merci- 
lessly they send you away; and you go with your hunger 
and your anger, not knowing what to do. Is this the land 
of brotherly love? Even our Bishop when he came was 
not spared such experiences.” 


HAT Is being done to help foreign students solve 

problems like these? Probably the most active 
group in aiding them is the Committee for Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, founded in 1911. 
Affiliated with the YMCA and the National Couneil of 
Churches in America, it works with students of all creeds 
and operates a splendid and comprehensive network of 
services, cooperating with Protestant, Jewish and Cath- 
olic groups. 

The Committee begins by posting signs in U.S. 
embassies overseas, assuring woyld-be student emigrants 
of friendship and help once they arrive in America. 
A “Y” worker boards the incoming ships to greet the 
students, help them with passport and Customs clearance, 
and then direct them to living quarters previously re- 
served by the Committee. Orientation courses are ar- 
ranged which include tours of U.S. factories and other 
points of interest, as well as visits with American families. 
Several helpful handbooks on American life are published 
and distributed, free of charge, to the newcomers. 

Summertime finds the Committee ready with construc- 
tive suggestions for spending a profitable vacation period. 
If the student needs money he is given job leads. If he 


has time on his hands he may select any of the numerous . 


courses offered by the “Y” and other Protestant groups. 
An “Institute on World Affairs,” “Internes in Industry,” 
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against a democratic way of life 


“Leadership Training Seminars,” “Work Camps and 
Community Service Projects” are just a few of many 
two-month sessions (for which the students pay their 
own tuition) offered by the “Y,” the American Friends 
Service Committee and other similar organizations. 
Sightseeing manuals on major American cities are avail- 
able, listing the cheapest ways to travel, the best places 
to eat, the most interesting spots to visit. In New York 
there is even a “Foreign Student Information Center,” 
located on the balcony of Manhattan’s Martinique Hotel. 

Catholic students from abroad are often disappointed 
by the lack of aid from Catholic groups here. There is 
little active work by the Catholic laity, for example, and 
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Catholic efforts lack coordination. 


few foreign students are asked to visit American Catholic 
homes. One Japanese girl refused several invitations from 
Protestant families, and after two years of waiting in 
vain for an invitation from a Catholic family she finally 
spent her summer vacation with the Quakers. Of Catholic 
indifference Mrs. E. Stanley Ault, president of the Lafay- 
ette. Indiana, deanery of the National Conference of 
Catholic Women and wife of a Purdue University engi- 
neering professor, says: “. .. My feeling on the matter 
is this: it is a disgrace that our large Catholic populace, 
or even the minority of well-educated Catholics, lets slip 
so potent an opportunity for doing good and creating a 
bond of friendship with these brilliant, cultured and 
potentially influential students from other lands. When 
we see how [other religious groups] honor them and 
cater to them, we shouldn’t wonder that so many of them 
lose their Faith .. .” 

More recently, however, Catholics have become more 
aware of the opportunity these students present to them. 
Through its local deaneries the National Council of 
Catholic Women has inaugurated a family visiting service 
and socials to which foreign students are invited both as 
guests and as participants. Along these same lines Mary- 
knoll seminarians have been compiling lists of foreign 
students and seeking to put them in touch with Catholic 
families and student groups. 


uT CATHOLIC STUDENTs from abroad need more 
than invitations from Catholic families if they are 
' to appreciate the real strength of American Catholicism. 
There is ample evidence that they themselves are aware 
of this need. “I studied in this country all last year,” an 
art student from Peru remarked after being introduced 
to a group of apostolic-minded laymen, “but I never 
knew there were lay Catholics here interested in the 
liturgy and Christian culture and the family life move- 
ment.” Another foreign student frankly admitted: “Many 
of us come to America because we want to get good jobs 
and make a lot of money later on. We need to be re- 
minded that the Church expects something of us—that 
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“It isa disgrace that our large Catholic 


Christ depends on us to share our gift of Faith with 
our countrymen.” 

To answer this deeper need, Catholic groups are be- 
ginnning to spring up in various parts of the country. 
Newman Clubs at the University of Michigan and at 
other secular universities are trying to integrate the for- 
eign students into their memberships. In Chicago the 
Crossroads Student Center, operated by the Lay Auxil- 
iaries of the Missions, and in New York the Grail Student 
Center are welcome “homes away from home” for 
Catholic students at Catholic and secular colleges. But 
thus far such efforts, however valuable, remain scattered 
and uncoordinated. 

One possible solution to this lack of coordination is 
being tried on a local level at New York University’s 
Catholic Center, where a committee representing several 
national Catholic youth and adult groups meets regularly 
to coordinate activities. The Young Christian Students, 
the Grail, the Newman Club, the Young Christian 
Workers, the Brooklyn and New York Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils, the Christian Family Movement, the 
Brooklyn Council of Catholic Women, the NCWC Office 
for UN Affairs and a number of alumni groups are rep- 
resented. Two priests—Father Albert J. Nevins of Mary- 
knoll and Father Andrew O'Reilly. director of the Catholic 
Center, work with the Committee. 

Another suggestion comes from Mrs. Ault, the NCCW 
member working with foreign students at Purdue: “What 
I would like to see in this or any other college town,” 
she writes, “would be a group of Catholic volunteers 
who would meet students at the train (or have a friend 
meet them in New York, San Francisco or where-have- 
you), help them find a suitable room (one of. our fastid- 
ious students is living in a dirty, depressing rooming 
house... ), see that they meet Catholics, are entertained 
in Catholic homes and become acquainted with the 
Catholic and American way of life.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive Catholic program 
thus far suggested, however, comes from Father Nevins. 
who has for some time been interested in helping foreign 
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students adjust to American life. He suggests that the time 
has come for the Church in America to set up a national 
office—preferably in New York City. 

The main functions of the office, Father Nevins be- 
lieves, would be three: coordinating the work already 
being done by Catholics, both on the local and the 
national levels; maintaining liaison with Foreign Student 
Advisors in the various colleges and with non-Catholic 
agencies in the field; and organizing services for the 
foreign students—a college admissions service, an orienta- 
tion program, an information and counseling service, a 
clearing-house for scholarships and fellowships and a 
placement service for summer jobs. 














populace . . . lets slip so potent an opportunity.” 


OTH COMMUNISM and the Western World—essen- 
| tially a Christian world—have plans for a regen- 
eration of mankind. Which plan will succeed? Though 
most of the earth’s underdeveloped countries look to the 
United States for assistance, the help they most often 
receive is on the material, technical level; spiritual and 
cultural aid is often ignored. These countries send out 
their young people with the hope that they will return 
home equipped in every respect to give good, constructive 
leadership in this time of crisis. The direction such coun- 
tries take will to a large extent depend on the orientation 
of their future leaders—toward democracy—or toward 
Communism.—RitTa JosEPH 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE RESURRECTION 
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UKRAINIAN 


A charming Ukrainian folk tale tells how, after Jesus had been condemned to death, 
Mary appeared before Pilate to plead for her Son’s life, carrying in her apron a gift 





of fresh eggs. When she heard Pilate’s refusal of mercy she fell to her knees in 
anguish; the eggs, spilling from her apron, rolled across the palace floor and out to 
the remotest corners of the world as heralds of the coming Resurrection, bidding 
men to live by the Master’s teachings of peace and love. Mary’s tears, which had 
fallen upon the eggs, formed brilliant dots of color. 

This account, naive and simple to the modern mind perhaps, is only one of many 
Ukrainian legends about the ancient custom of making pysanky—decorated eggs—at 
Eastertime. In old Ukraine this folk art was practiced for centuries before 
Christianity arrived. 

Eggs were decorated in the spring time as a symbol of the mystical force through 
which the trees and grass grew green again and the earth came to life after the long 
death of winter. When Christianity came (about the 10th century), it not only brought 
with it many things that were new, but it also changed much of what was old. The 
egg, once a pagan symbol, now became a symbol of the victory of the spirit over the 
grave, of Christ’s triumph over death. 

Symbolic decorative patterns—each with its specific meaning—enhanced the signifi- 
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cance of the egg itself. Some were of pagan origin, 
representing fertility, eternity, the life-force. Others 
were pictorial, depicting stylized animals, birds and 
plants. And some were strictly religious—a triangle, 
for example, represented the Trinity, a fish repre- 
sented Christ, various types of crosses recalled Our 
Lord’s passion. 

Pysanky were usually prepared during Holy 
Week, always by women and girls. Each region, 
each village, sometimes each family, had its own 
distinctive designs. Special techniques and secrets 
for preparing dyes were passed on from mother to 
daughter for generations and guarded jealously. 

When, at Eastertime, baskets of food were taken 
to the church to be blessed, each basket contained 
some variant of pysanky. Not until the eggs had 
been blessed by the priest did they become true 
pysanky. Thereafter they were kept in the house as 
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EASTER EGGS 





by GLORIA SURMACH. 


a sign of God’s special protection. Their touch was 
believed capable of curing the sick, for they also 
represented Christ’s miracles of healing. 

On Easter day pysanky were exchanged by rela- 
tives and friends with the joyful greeting: “Khry- 
stos Voskres!” (“Christ is risen!”), to which the 
glad answer was: “Vo-istynu Voskres!” (“He is 
truly risen!”). Parishioners gave pysanky to their 
priests as gifts. Girls who wanted their complexions 
to be smooth as an egg put a pysanka in their wash 
basins. The most beautifully and elaborately deco- 
rated egg was presented by a girl to the young man 
she favored most, and the token was not given—or 
accepted—lightly. 

When a woman sat down to decorate an egg she 


made the Sign of the Cross, whispered: “Help me, 
O Lord!”, and began her work confident that He 
would guide her hand in a pious task. 
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The KISTKA or wax-writing instrument (actual size) is made by wrapping a triangular piece of 








thin brass (shim stock) around the point of a needle to form a hollow cone. Secure the kistka 
to a small stick with fine wire. 


HOW TO MAKE UKRAINIAN PYSANKY 


Ukrainian Easter eggs are easy to make. Eesen- 
tially you keep adding wax—which is not removed 
until the end—to protect white areas or areas 
already colored. Each new—and darker—dye is 
added on top of previous dyes, coloring all areas not 
protected with wax. Always apply the lightest color 
first, the darkest last. 

YOU NEED—a smooth, white raw egg, a candle, a 
small cake of beeswax, a_kistka (see above), dyes in 
powdered form (yellow, red and dark blue to begin 
with) , vinegar, three wide-mouthed glasses (one for 
each dye), an egg-holder or spoon, soft rags, clean- 
ing fluid. Batik-process dyes—available at art-supply 
stores—give best results. Packaged egg dyes may be 
used, although they do not give intense colors. 
(Note: Batik-process dyes are not edible; if you 
should spoil a design, do not use the egg for food.) 
Beeswax can be purchased at most drugstore pre- 
scription counters. 

" T0 BEGIN—Dissolve dyes in glasses (14 teaspoonful 











2. BASIC “ROSE” DESIGN. 


of dye to 4 cup of hot water). To each glass add 
4 teaspoonful of vinegar. Let cool. 

Hold the point of the kistka over the flame of the 

candle until it is hot enough to make a small puddle 
when applied to the beeswax (it takes about 15 
seconds). Test the kistka on your thumbnail to see 
if wax flows freely. If not, re-heat the point. 
TO DECORATE—1. Hold the egg in the left hand. 
Draw the basic divisions on the egg as shown below 
in Fig. 1 (the design is identical on both halves of 
the egg). Rotate the egg toward you, holding the 
kistka stationary, with its point at right angles to 
the surface of the egg. If your hand is not steady, a 
rubber band around the egg makes a good guide for 
drawing straight lines. (Lines may be pencilled in 
lightly before the wax is applied.) Re-heat the 
kistka and dip it in the beeswax as often as neces- 
sary for a smooth flow of wax. 

2. After completing the basic divisions, apply 


lines of wax to form the design—in this case a 


4. WAX LINES OVER YELLOW. 
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“rose” pattern (Fig. 2). All lines drawn thus far will 
be white in the final design, since the wax prevents 
the dyes from coloring the egg. 

3. Hold the egg in the yellow dye with the egg- 
holder or spoon until the desired shade is obtained. 
Make sure the egg is completely immersed in dye. 
Remove from dye, taking care not to scratch the 
surface. Pat dry with a soft cloth; do not rub. 

4. Cover with wax the lines and areas to be yellow 
in final design—the fir trees and the heart of the 
flower. 

5. Place the egg in red dye. Remove and pat dry. 
Each succeeding dye takes longer to color the egg 
than the previous dye. 

6. Since the “rose petals” are to be red in the 
finished egg, they are therefore next covered with 
wax. 

7. The egg is now ready for the final and darkest 
color, here dark blue. 

8. After the final dye has been applied and the 


6. WAX LINES OVER RED. 


egg taken out and patted dry, remove all wax. This 
may be done either with cleaning fluid (be sure the 
room is well ventilated) or by placing the egg on 
a cloth-covered tray in the oven for a few minutes 
until the wax melts and can be wiped off with a rag. 
This is the last step in making a pysanka. The 
coating of wax which has hidden the colors beneath 
has been removed, and you can now see the pleasing 
pattern and brilliant colors of your handiwork. If a 
protective coating is desired, a thin coat or two of 
clear shellac may be applied with a lintless cloth. 
Several very thin coats of one of the new plastic 
sprays may be substituted for shellac. 
NOTE: The blessing of baskets of food and Easter 
eggs takes place at Eastern rite churches on Holy 
Saturday, throughout the afternoon. Consult the 
P. J. Kenedy Catholic Directory for Eastern rite 
churches in your area. Some of them celebrate 
Easter on April 17th this year, so it would be well 
to check with the pastor before you go. 
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The CARRYING OF THE CROSS is 
one of more than a score of 
scenes portraying Christ’s 
miracles and Passion. 


_A GREAT CHURCH 
|) NEARS COLLAPSE 


vig 


The decay of Ravenna’s 


Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 


imperils its ancient 


and unique mosaics 


The mosaics of inartyrs depict 
saints of both East and West, 
symbolizing the artists’ belief 
in the universality of the Church. 


‘WO VIRGIN-MARTYRS FROM SANT’ APOLLINARE 


At Ravenna, on the Adriatic Sea in northwest Italy, 
the 1,400-year-old Church of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo is 
dying of old age. Large cracks in its aisles have revealed 
serious structural weaknesses and have forced its closing. 
Sant’ Apollinare’s antiquity—it had stood for six cen- 
turies before the Gothic cathedrals rose into the skies of 
Europe—is not its only claim to fame. It was built in the 
sixth century by Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, as 
an Arian cathedral, and its magnificent mosaics were 
designed as religious propaganda in the grand sense. The 
26 scenes from the life of Christ, for example, emphasize 
the Savior’s humanity, which the heretical Arians insisted 
upon to the detriment of His divinity. When Sant’ Apolli- 
nare became a Catholic church in 560, later mosaicists 
added two great processions of saints on the walls of the 
nave. At their head stands Saint Martin, Bishop of Tours 
and one of the Church’s great opponents of Arianism in 
the West. Sant’ Apollinare thus stands as one of the world’s 
grand memorials of a time when art and faith were 
one and when the ordinary man could—and did—get 
genuinely excited about both. Now, unless architects find 
some means of strengthening Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, a 
great church may soon be only a pile of rubble. 
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SAMARITAN WOMAN who met Jesus at the well (John 4:7-42) was one of the first to believe in His 
divinity. In their conversation she revealed many typically Samaritan attitudes: suspicion of 

the Jews, belief that worship of the One True God should take place on Mount Gerizim rather - 
than at Jerusalem, hope in the coming of a Messias. But after she sensed that Christ was the 
Messias, she brought many other Samaritans out to hear Him, and many of them believed in Jesus. 
He preached to them for two days; unlike the Jews, they did not ask for miracles—a tribute 

to the strength of their faith and their readiness to accept truth. 
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On the first day of Passover the Samaritan High Priest and his priests and laymen, their faces 


turned toward the crest of Mount Gerizim, begin the reading of their Scripture. 


Damarvitan | 


A dying people preserve an ancient sacrificial rite 


When in a parable Our Lord Jesus Christ chose to embody the virtue of charity 
in the person of a Samaritan, He did so not because the Samaritans were a notably 
generous people, but precisely because in the minds of His hearers they were a poor, 
despised, dissident sect from whom no such virtue was to be expected.. That it was one 
of them, rather than a Jewish priest or a Levite, who succored the man fallen among 
thieves was thus a reproach to Jewish pride and a powerful argument that goodness is 
not the exclusive property of the elect. 

Today, after 29 centuries, there are only about 300 Samaritans left, most of them 
living in a small town in Jordan called Nablus, the rest at Jaffa, just across the border 
in Israel. The Jews, still consider them a dissident minority; the Samaritans, for their 
part, regard the Jews as successful impostors. 

Originally, of course, the Samaritans were very much a part of the Chosen People. 
They held the northern part of the kingdom, called Israel, while the remainder of the 
Jewish people lived in Judah, the southern part. Conquered by the Assyrians in 721 
B.C., the Samaritans saw the best of their people sent off into bondage; those who 
remained—the ancestors of today’s Samaritans—intermarried with their conquerors 
and corrupted their worship of Jehovah with that of the pagan Assyrian gods. 

Rejected for this reason by the Judahites when the temple at Jerusalem was be- 
ing rebuilt, the Samaritans withdrew to Mount Gerizim, just outside their present 
city of Nablus. Here, ever since, they have continued to worship the One True God 
in their own way. This month, as they have for centuries, the Samaritans will gather 
on Mount Gerizim for Passover, which commemorates God’s special favor in sparing 
the first-born of the Jews in Egypt and His mercy in subsequently leading His Chosen 
People out of captivity. 








On the day before Passover begins the Samaritans, 
using tents borrowed from their Arab neighbors, set 
up camp near the top of their sacred mountain. 





Silhouetted against the rising sun as the first day of Passover 
dawns, the Samaritans begin their commemoration of 
God’s mercy in delivering their ancestors out of Egypt. 





ablus, the town at the foot of Mount Gerizim where most of the 
Samaritans live, is the ancient Shechem, supposedly the place where 
Jacob saw his vision of angels ascending and descending a ladder 
between heaven and earth. The Samaritans believe it is also the place 
to which the bones of Joseph were brought from Egypt to be buried. 
When, just before Passover, they travel with their families and belong- 
ings to the top of the mountain, they believe they are retracing Abra- 
ham’s steps when he led Isaac to the place of the sacrifice commanded 
by God. 

On top of the mountain they pitch the tents in which they will live 
during the eight-day Passover celebration. Here they install the women 
and children, who take no part_in the formal ceremonies. Early on the 
first day of Passover the men and the older boys gather around their 
priests, the bearded Cohanim, who wear long white robes and white 
turbans with red tops. In the center stand the green-gowned High Priest, 
Avisha Ben Pinchas Hacohen, and two of the elders. 

The ceremony begins with the reading aloud by the High Priest of 
the entire Samaritan Bible. This comprises only the first five books— 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy—of what 
Christians call the Old Testament. (These books are attributed to Moses. 
The Samaritans do not recognize the other prophets, whom they regard 
as spokesmen of a rival faction.) The reading takes all day. As dusk 
is falling the High Priest intones the last chapters of Deuteronomy and 
gives a short talk in Arabic which is enthusiastically cheered. Brief 
prayers follow, during which the words “There is only one God” are 
repeated over and over again, each time faster and louder. The stage 
is set for the central act of the Samaritan Passover—the slaughter of 
the sacrificial lambs. 


Two boys, teo young to take part in the 
ceremony, act out the Passover sacrifice. 
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As they read the Book of Genesis, the 
Samaritans encircle the spot on which, 
they believe, God stayed Abraham’s hand 
from sacrificing his son Isaac. 


The High Priest holds aloft the 77-pound bronze Torah scroll which contains the Samaritan 
Scriptures. Their particular manuscript, they believe, dates back to the time of King Saul. 
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As Samaritan laymen hold the struggling lambs a priest (extreme right) 
prepares to slit the throats. The lamb cannot be used for the 
sacrifice unless it is killed cleanly with the first stroke of the knife. 


A slaughtered lamb is prepared for roasting. 


hile the High Priest recites the verses in 
Exodus recounting the delivery from Egypt, a 
group of younger men, their sleeves rolled up 
and large knives in their hands, corral the seven 
fat yearling lambs—each representing one of the 





seven tribes of the Samaritans—selected for the 
sacrifice. One minute after sundown, at the words 
“And the whole assembly of Israel shall kill it 
in the evening,” the young men quickly slit the 
throats of the lambs; at once the father .of each 
family smears some of the blood on the fore- 
head of his first-born, symbolizing the sparing 
of his ancestors’ first-born from the sword of 
God’s destroying angel. (Formerly they also 
smeared the blood on their tents, but the Sa- 
maritans are now so poor that they must borrow 
tents from their Arab neighbors, who object to 
the bloodstains.) At midnight the lambs, which 
have been skinned, salted and roasted, are eaten 
along with the prescribed bitter herbs and un- 
leavened bread. The meat must be consumed 
quickly, as it had to be done by the Children of 
Israel on the eve of their departure from Egypt. 

In numbers the Samaritans are dwindling. 
Their religious laws forbid them to marry out- 
side their own ranks, and as a people they seem 
doomed to extinction. They know this, but are 
sadly resigned to it, believing they are fulfilling 
the prophecy in Deuteronomy: “Of you who were 
numerous as the stars in the sky, only a few will 
be left.” Within a very few generations, praise 
to Jehovah may cease to rise from the top of 
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After midnight the High Priest eats the roasted lamb, 
along with unleavened bread, bitter herbs and a liqueur 
called arrack. Each family eats the Passover meal alone. 


Young men chant a psalm as 
the sacrifices are prepared. 





THE DALI CRUCIFIXION 


The people pictured on these two pages—impressed, amazed, puzzled or downright 
horrified—are looking at a crucifixion scene painted by the contemporary Spanish 
artist Salvador Dali and recently acquired by New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Entitled “Corpus Hipercubus,” it is the latest in a series of religious 

paintings which constitutes a new departure for the controversial surrealist 

who first became known for his limp watches and distorted backgrounds. 
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“It looks as though he painted it with his tongue in his “We like it. It’s beautiful. But 
cheek. It reminds me of a Japanese puzzle.” what do the squares mean?” 


“Absolutely breathtaking!” 





“We like it very much [but] wonder whether “I am studying dance.I’m interested ‘“Yqacno!” 
he knew what he was doing or whether he in the perspective and the feeling 
put [the cubes] in for effect.” of suspension he gets.” 


DALI SAYS: .. . “The metaphysical conception of the painting is based on the treatise on cubic form 
by Juan de Herrera, builder of the Escorial, and the mathematical composition of the picture is arrived 

at by the harmonious divisions of a specific Golden Rectangle. The cross is a hipercube (octoedroid ) 

and the body of Christ, incorporating itself with one of the cubes, becomes metaphysically the ninth 
—Number 9 being the theological symbol of the divinity of Christ. The cross opens itself, giving 

the idea of the expansion which is amplified by the ascending movement of Christ himself, which— 
following the theory of the ‘expansion of the Universe’—should completely fill the Cosmos with 

the beauty of his own body.” 
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“Unconventional!” 





‘ 
“The man who paints like 


this certainly shouldn’t 
have to resort to com- 
mercialism.” 


The CORPUS HIPERCUBUS, presented to the Metropolitan by collector Chester Dale, is over 

six feet high and was painted last year. Dali’s other religious paintings have included THE 
TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY (1948), THE MADONNA OF PORT LLIGAT (1951), THE CHRIST OF 
SAINT JOHN OF THE CROSS (1952) and ASSUMPTA CORPUSCULARIA LAPISLAZULINA (1953). 
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Dr. Hose talks to a young prisoner in the recreation room of the Memphis Juvenile Court. He has been 
the doctor for Negro children at the court for 20 years, now spends every Monday there and is on call when needed. 
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Dr. James W. Hose stands before the building site of the new $325,000 Collins Chapel Hospital for Negroes in Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS’ DOCTOR 


J. W. HOSE 


The sick, the poor, the unchurched are his prime concerns 


Dr. James William Hose, a stocky man of medium height whose 
dark curly hair is beginning to show traces of gray, has been 
practicing medicine in South Memphis, Tennessee, for the last 47 
years. Hose was born in Kansas City, Kansas, he doesn’t know 
when. But though he says he must be “about 60,” the fact that 
he started medical practice in 1908 makes him at least 68. He 
came from a poor family; his father died during Hose’s child- 
hood, and Hose doesn’t remember him. A man deeply devoted 
to his profession—the path to which was smoothed by a wealthy 
benefactor—Hose has had for several years a custom of hiring 
youngsters to help him around his clinic, hoping thereby to launch 
them into the field he has found so satisfying. Hose is also devoted 
to the service of the poor. Of the 3,000 patients he treats every 
year, fully one-third are charity cases, and on many occasions he 
digs into his own pocket to pay for blood plasma or costly medi- 
cines. Hose has been a guiding spirit behind the new Collins 
Chapel Hospital for Negroes, and his devotion to the Church (he 
is a convert) is a legend in South Memphis. Eighteen years ago 
he was instrumental in helping start St. Augustine’s parish there, 
and through his gentle but persistent encouragement the grace of 
Faith has been nurtured in the souls of hundreds of its people. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PAUL GEORGE SCHUTZER 


During office hours at St. Roch’s Clinic, patients 
crowd the waiting room. 

















A woman thanks Dr.-Hose for all he has done for her and her family. 
Embarrassed, he throws an arm around her shoulder and tells her 
he has been amply rewarded by seeing them all in good health. 


At nightfall Dr. Hose, seated on an examining table in his consulting 
room, relaxes for a moment after a long, tiring day. 
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A iow hospital for Memphis 


An orphan, Hose was educated by a wealthy 
white business man, W. F. Shaw of Atlantic 
City, N. J., who raised him and put him through 
high school and medical school. Hose helped 
earn his way by working in Shaw’s hotel and 
bank, got his M.D. in 1908, interned for a year 
at St. Augustine’s Hospital in Chicago, and then 
came to Memphis, where he has been ever since, 

Today, during office hours at his clinic 
(named after Saint Roch, a patron of the sick 
and the poor), Dr. Hose ministers to such a 
steady stream of patients that some of them must 
wait as long as three or four hours to see him, 
but no matter how busy he is, there is never any 
assembly-line haste in his treatment of an indi- 
vidual. He responds to night calls faithfully, no 
matter where in the city they may take him. 
Sometimes at the end of a day he'll be tele- 
phoned by a family in a neighboring state who 
will say they are driving to Memphis with an 
emergency patient. Even if it is long past his. 
usual hours, Dr. Hose always waits up for them. 

In almost half a century of practice Dr. Hose 
has delivered more babies than he can count— 
many of them in back-alley hovels; of recent 
years he has begun to deliver the babies of 
women he himself brought into the world. Many 
infants have been named after the doctor by 
poor families who had no other means of ex- 
pressing their gratitude. 

For many years hospital facilities were limited 
for Negroes in Memphis. The only ones at which 
Negro doctors could practice were the old 
Collins Chapel Hospital (located in a rundown, 
plantation-type house) and Jane Terrell Hospital. 
At the John Gaston Hospital, operated by the 
city, three-fourths of the patients are Negroes, 
but though Negro nurses are employed, no Negro 
doctors have yet been admitted to the staff. (Dr. 
Hose performs light surgery at his clinic and 
sends those who require major operations to a 
hospital. ) 

Recently, however, the Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church has erected a brand new Col- 
lins Chapel Hospital, which will be staffed en- 
tirely by Negroes. Dr. Hose, one of the first to 
suggest it, helped see it through. Further oppor- 
tunities for medical study and practice by 
Negroes will be available when the Memphis 
Medical Center is completed; within it there will 
be a Negro medical college named for the late 
E. H. Crump, the city’s longtime political boss. 
And many white doctors feel that the time is not 
too far off when physicians like Dr. Hose will 
be admitted to the Memphis and Shelby County 
Medical Society, from which until now they 
have been barred. 
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Dr. Hose checks a baby’s heartbeat. When the child suddenly became sick, his mother 
bundled him up and rushed him to the clinic, forgetting to remove her curlers. 
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Hose gets little time with his wife (left). He 
visits his married daughter, Gladys, and her 
three children on the way to his clinic. 
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From a patient too poor to pay for his services, Dr. Hose receives a bouquet 
of flowers. Others pay him in livestock—so many, in fact, that he has 


had to buy a small piece of land where they can be raised. 


He’s thankful for his blessings 


Though James Hose is not a wealthy man, his medical 
practice earns him a comfortable living. His substantial 
home in a good Negro residential section is paid for, as 
are his clinic and the second-hand automobile he drives. 
He dresses quietly, spending little on himself. Sometimes 
he will admit, “I don’t have all the wearables I’d like 
to have,” but material things really seem to mean little 
to him. “I’m grateful,” he says. “I have enough material 
blessings.” 

Hose and his wife Garnette have two married children 
—James, Jr., a medical technician who lives with his 
wife and two children in Houston, Texas, and Gladys, 
now Mrs. Clifford Miller, Jr. of Memphis. Dr. Hose is so 
busy that he must squeeze in a visit with his grand- 
children whenever he can—either before his morning 
rounds begin or late at night after a taxing day. “I’m 
lucky to get in a visit any time,” he says. 


Hose gives an on-the-spot diagnosis to a grocery clerk. 
ABOVE: Later, while waiting for a prescription, the 
doctor has a coke—ojten all the lunch he has time for. 


Dr. Hose stops 
for a drink 
at a drive-in. 





Wearing his white doctor’s coat under his jacket, Dr. Hose interrupts 
a busy day at his clinic to go to confession at St. Augustine’s. 


He has been active in making converts 


In 1927 Dr. Hose, with his wife and children, joined 
the Church. (Out of an unwillingness to offend his for- 
mer co-religionists he refuses to identify the denomina- 
tion to which he belonged. “Just say I was a member 
of another church,” he says.) Eager to share his Faith 
with anyone who seems receptive to it, he has, in the 
28 years since his conversion, helped bring into the 
Church literally hundreds of people. 

It was partly to provide a place for his converts to 
worship that Hose helped start St. Augustine’s Church 
about 1937. At that time (though Negroes were not ex- 
cluded from the city’s Catholic churches), there was no 

church for Negroes in South Memphis; they used to go 
iis Mas oid his pastor, Ft. all the way across town to old St. Anthony’s on the north 
Capistran Haas, O.F.M., chat side. To express his gratitude for the coming of the Fran- 
about parish problems. ciscans to South Memphis, Dr. Hose hired a taxi to help 
the new pastor take a census of his prospective parish- 
ioners during the first few months. Once a week he 
brought enough chickens to the rectory to provide Sun- 
day dinner for the priests and sisters. He still continues 
to do so. He also donates his professional services to the 
staff and serves as the school doctor. To James Hose these 
are small sacrifices, a natural expression of the way in 
which his Faith and his profession are intimately linked. 
“They say I did a good job as a doctor before I became 
a Catholic,” he remarks. “But I believe I have done much 
better since.” 


At one o'clock in the morning 
Dr. Hose, cigar in hand, 
rests while awaiting the 

arrival of an out-of-state patient. 
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As a neighbor holds a kerosene lamp, Dr. Hose attends 
an old woman mortally ill of diabetes and abandoned 
by her children to die alone. Holding a crucifix 

before her, he helps her prepare for death. 


With the aid of his car’s head- 
lights, he writes a prescription 
for a sedative that will ease 

his patient’s last hours. 
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‘N ASH WEDNESDAY last, Paul Louis Charles-Marie Claudel 
died, at 86, and was buried near his chateau at Brangues 
in the Rhone country of France. By any standard, he 

was an extraordinary man. He was an outstanding French diplo- 

mat, a poet and playwright of tremendous force and originality, — 
and a Catholic whose influence, direct and indirect, impelled 
many of his countrymen to go back to the Church and enriched 
the faith of many who had never left it. After his death, the 
magazine Paris Match compared him to a great oak towering 
over his age, and his life’s work to a medieval cathedral; the 

London Times, in an editorial headed “Integrity and Splendour,” 

wrote, “. .. his hard integrity and his splendid utterance were 








PAUL CLAUDEL WITH TWO OF HIS 19 GRANDCHILDREN 











































Claudel surveys the ruins of 
Tokyo after the 1923 earthquake. 
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assets which our age can ill afford to miss”; he was given a state 
funeral in Notre-Dame, he was mourned by the political and 
the literary worlds; and the public of France, which had little 
‘knowledge of his works, knew that one of the great men of the 
century had gone. 

To most Americans, Claudel is an obscure, if not an utterly 
unknown, figure. Some people may remember him as the French 
ambassador in Washington during the wretched early years of 
the Great Depression; professors of French and literary critics 
may be acquainted with his writing; theatregoers may recall 
those of his plays—The Satin Slipper and The Tidings Brought 
to Mary, among others—that have been performed here, usually 
by small theatre groups; elderly financiers may have heard of 
him as an expert on Franco-American commercial relations; and 
businessmen may have run into him as a member of the board 
of a large French airplane-engine factory. But he is not widely 
known here, as he wished to be known and as he is bound 
eventually to be known—as a writer whose vocation was “a great 
desire, a great movement towards Divine joy and the attempt to 
attach the whole world to it . . . to recall the whole world to its 
former place in Paradise.” 





P CLAUDEL was born in the Champagne country in 1868, 
attended local schools, and then went to Paris to study. His 
parents, though of sound French stock, were not particularly 
religious, and, as he once said, “I had a good First Communion, 
which like that of most boys, was both the crowning point and 
the finish of my religious practices.” As a young student, he 
believed, according to the fashion of the time, that modern 
science would end up by “deciphering” everything, but this 
conviction, though for a time he held it fanatically, only de- 
pressed him and made him “wild, -bad-tempered and anti-social.” 
Then he had his first great spiritual shock, receiving it, char- 
acteristically, from an urlikely source—the writing of Arthur 
Rimbaud, the defiant, often blasphemous and superficially god- 
less poet whose vision was not only the vision of disorder that 
made a generation of dadaists and surrealists, absinthe drinkers 
and professional madmen idolize him, but was also a vision of 
purity, of God, of the “heartbreaking” situation of men without 
God. : 

On Christmas evening, 1886, when Claudel was eighteen, he 
went into the Cathedral of Notre Dame during Vespers, and 
took, as he has precisely recorded, a seat at the foot of the second 
pillar on the right, at the entrance to the choir. He had come 
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mostly out of aesthetic curiosity, for he was already a playwright, 
but before he left, something besides aesthetic curiosity was satis- 
fied. He was sitting there thinking, in his own words, “How happy 
these believers are! If only it were all true ...”, when, suddenly, 
a series of convictions struck him. First: “I¢ is true! God exists, 
He is there.” Then: “He is Someone. He is a personal being, just 
as I am.” Finally: “He loves me. He calls me.” Later he wrote: 
“Then occurred the event which dominates all my life. In 
an instant my heart was touched and I believed. I believed with 
such clinging force, with such a surge of my whole being, with 
so powerful a conviction, with such a certitude leaving room for 
no kind of doubt, that since then all the books, all the ration- 
alizations, all the hazards of an agitated life have not been able 
to shake my faith, nor, to speak the truth, even touch it.” 

In 1890, Claudel decided to enter the French diplomatic serv- 
ice, although his main interest was then and was always to be 
writing, and this was to mean, over the next forty years, a 
kind of professional exile—‘tan exile,” one French critic has 
written, “to which his temperament, ill-suited to the literary 
intrigues of Paris, was well able to adapt itself, and [one from 
which} he profited to preserve intact an intransigent originality 





In 1933, as Ambassador to America, Claudel confers with Secretary of 


State Henry L. Stimson on France’s World War I debts to the United States. 
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of mind which would elsewhere inevitably have been modified.” 
His duties took him all over the world;-he was in China during 
the Boxer Rebellion and in Japan during the Great Earthquake; 
and his career culminated in top-ranking assignments as minister 
to Brazil and Denmark and as ambassador to Belgium, Japan and 
the United States. This all made for a strenuous life, and what 
with his job and his religion (he was never merely a Sunday- 
morning Catholic, and there are. stories of his telling his beads 
during diplomatic receptions and praying in the nearest church 
for an hour or so before State dinners to strengthen himself 
for the evasive world of diplomacy), he hadito write when he 
could, on the fly, usually in half-hour stretches either at dawn 
or late at night. Still, his career enriched his writing in a remark- 
able way. His mind, as a French priest said recently, ‘“‘was 
nourished on the diverse civilizations of the world . . . all the 
suns .. . dreamy and mythic Germany, the Spain of the Con- 
quistadors, both Americas, the Italy of the Renaissance and the 
Great Popes, swarming India, the Eastern wisdom of the old 
mandarins sitting behind the Great Wall of China. . 
fashioned his ardent and many-sided soul.” 








. all this 


In 1900, during a long home leave, Claudel made another a 


of his great decisions. He had returned to Paris determined to 


enter Holy Orders, and to make sure he had the necessary voca- © 
tion he made a retreat at the Benedictine Abbey of Liguge and | 
had long consultations with the monks there. At the moment — 


of decision, he said later, he heard God clearly say “No,” and 
he was persuaded that his vocation was to serve the Church 
in the world of his time. In 1905, again between foreign assign- 
ments, he married Reine Sainte-Marie Perrin, the daughter of 


a cathedral builder, whose property, a chateau not far from the © 
Rhone, the Claudels were to inherit in 1918. When his diplomatic | 


career was over, Claudel retired to that chateau, where he lived 
the life of a writer and the life of a patriarch, with his children 
and his nineteen grandchildren around him. There the old man 
| now lies buried next to one of his grandsons, who died at the 


age of two, and there in his library is the copy'of a new study | 


of Rimbaud, which was the last thing he read, and the photo- 
graph of the statue of the Virgin in the Brangues church, which 
was the last thing he asked to look at. 

There isn’t space here even to sketch Claudel’s accomplish- 


ments as a writer. He wrote forty or fifty books, many pam- © 
phlets and articles, and several translations from Greek, English © 


and other languages. His work includes a book about the East 


(he had his own ideas about the eventual conversion of the | 


Chinese and the Indians), a bold and passionate meditation on the 
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Book of Job, written in his later years, and a sweeping, panoramic 
. play (one of the longest ever staged in France) set in the Spain of 
three and a half centuries ago and called The Satin Slipper. 

The Satin Slipper is a dazzling, torrential introduction to 
Claudel’s work for the British or American reader. (The English 
translation is now out of print, but it is still available in most 
libraries, and Sheed and Ward plans to reprint it in the fall.) 
At the start, after quoting the Portuguese proverb, “God writes 
straight, with crooked lines,” and Saint Augustine’s “Etiam peccata 
(even sins),” Claudel sets forth the point of his drama: “All 
things minister to a Divine Purpose and so to one another, be 
it events or personalities. Even the falterings of circumstance 
and the patternings of personality, sin and falsehood, are made 
to serve truth and justice, and above all, salvation in the long run.” 
What follows is a spacious and exciting drama, grandiose in 


After he left the diplomatic service in the mid-30’s Claudel retired 
to write at this Rhone-country chateau which he had inherited 
in 1918. His children and grandchildren lived there with him. 
































Claudel at the opening of 

the recent revival of CHRISTOPHE 
COLOMBE, the opera on which be 
and composer Darius Milhaud 
collaborated in the 20’s. The 
dove appeared in the opera. 



















conception and magniloquent in language, involving a hundred 
characters (among them the Moon, the King of Spain, a heathen 
Chinese and Saint James), taking place over the whole world, 
involving such events as murders, shipwrecks, jungle explora- 
tions and kidnappings, and interlarded with splendid medita- 
tions, subtle arguments and sheer banter. It is a drama on no 
smaller subject than Divine Love and the ways of man and 
of God. It is full of magnificent passages, long and short, like 
“You cannot shut out that greater part of humanity .. . for 
which, after all, Christ died,” and it achieves a Dantean or 
Elizabethan sweep and sureness of tone. 

Another work of Claudel that the American reader might start 
with is Coronal, published by Pantheon, a cycle of poetry 
based on the liturgical year, with verses for the Holy Days, 
the Saints’ Days and the seasons, written, as much of Claudel’s 
work was, in a style that derives from the Bible and the liturgy 
without being pretentious or precious. It includes such sprightly 
lines as this command to his grandchildren—and all children— 


_in “The Marching Song for Christmas”: 


Come, it is time to go. Children, are all of us here? 
Are you sure you have all that you need—it is sharp outdoors!— 
Galoshes and cloaks and veils, mufflers and gloves? 


And it ends: 
Truly this is Christmas Day, of pure gold that no taint can corrupt. 
Tomorrow, since we must, we will serve cruel Herod, 
Resuming the artisan’s tool and the stool of the clerk. 
As for me, I dwell in divine bliss, like Joseph the carpenter, 
Seeing beside me this Babe, who is Christ our Lord, 
And Mary, our Mother, who says nothing and keeps these things 

in her heart. 


NE thing remains to be said about Claudel, and even in a 
short summary of Claudel’s life and achievement, it must be said. 
Once he had discovered Christianity, he wanted all men to 
share his discovery, and he didn’t hesitate to attempt openly 
to convert them, resorting even, as he himself admitted, to tactics 
(though never to a strategy) that were brutal. His friends 
were intellectuals, for the most part, and he had. to proselytize 
on an intellectual level—to show free thinkers and devotees of 
science that Catholicism, far from imprisoning them, would 
transport them out of ‘“‘a shrunken, amputated world” and intro- 
duce them “to something as vast as the starry vault, where the 
ocean itself can move at ease, and one can breathe to the limit 
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of one’s lungs.” Although he could be gently persuasive, and 
was always loving, he recognized, as he wrote to Jacques Riviere, 
that in the end it comes down to this: “‘It’s yes or it’s no.” 
Claudel in his character as proselytizer is most clearly seen in 
the correspondence between André Gide and himself (published 
by Pantheon in 1952)—a correspondence that lasted twenty- 
five years and that ended in a mutual distaste, resentment and, 
yet, respect that also lasted about twenty-five years, until their 
deaths (although the editor of the volume of letters found each 
considerate of the other and willing to have himself appear in 
the worse light). In dealing with Gide, Claudel had insoluble 
problems laid on top of his basic problem in dealing with the 
world around him, well expressed by his friend Frangois Mauriac: 
“For many, you are incomprehensible inasmuch as your work 
expresses a Catholic concept of the world—shall I dare to say 


‘totalitarian,’ and introduce here this neologism? You are a poet, | 


a Catholic playwright in the bosom of a decomposing Christianity 
that no longer recognizes itself in the mirror you set before it. 
How should you be understood by the modern world, you who 
have not imitated any book except the Book of Books, the Bible 
that you have lovingly pillaged?” Gide was attracted and re- 
pelled (ultimately repelled) by Claudel and the Church; Claudel 
frightened him as the Church did; and he decided at length 
to do without God and set himself up as both the commander 
and the obeyer. Yet in this correspondence with Claudel, which 
ended, on the one side, in flight, and, on the other, in sur- 
render, the highest qualities of both men, as well as the interplay 
of two of the finest minds of our century, are to be seen. 

But there were many people with whom Claudel did not fail. 
To quote Mauriac again: “There were among us a great number 
whom you were going to touch ... there were a great many 
destinies you were going to set in order.” Claudel wrote to in- 
fluence people, and there will be a great many more destinies 
that he will set in order as long as there is a world and there 
is a Christian in it. He judged his poetry, however highly wrought 
and to the aesthete’s taste, by its usefulness, remembering the 
vocation that he found, in 1900, he was denied and the one he 


found he had been given. As he said once, and said half truly, 


“I have always wanted one thing only, and all my books are 
directed towards it: to be a road that people can use, and then 
forget.” As he said another time, and wholly truly: “It will be 
sweet to me on my deathbed to think that my books have not 
added to the terrible sum of darkness, doubt and impurity 
that afflicts humanity, but that those who read them could not 
but find in them reasons to believe, to hope, and to rejoice.” 

: —RoserT RussELL 
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Claudel in meditation in the 
parish church at Brangues. 
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is This 15th century Swiss woodcut 
Pe iipshows the origins of the 

j/ MCarthusians. Supposedly turned 
1h I Woward monasticism after seeing a 
Parisian doctor raised three times 
rom the dead (top panels), Saint 
Bruno placed himself temporarily 
under the direction of Saint 
Robert, noted hermit (far left). 

i) ater Saint Hugh, to whom God had 
hown Bruno and his companions in 
dream in the form of stars 
center), confirmed the men in 

heir vows and led them to a remote 
ite in the French Alps, to found 

he first charterhouse. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


Five years ago, through the generosity of a wealthy 
New York woman, a small group of Carthusian monks 
and lay-brothers were able to establish a Foundation in 
southern Vermont, their first in the Western Hemisphere. 
The site that had been given them was near Whitingham, 
isolated and rural, in an area where winter lasts a long 
time and visitors are unlikely. Situated on a windswept 
hilltop, it was called Sky Farm. 

The small seed thus planted and now beginning to grow 
is the newest offshoot of a strong and ancient tree. Nearly 
nine centuries ago, in 1084, Saint Bruno and six com- 


Every afternoon Whitingham’s choir monks chant Vespers in the monastery church. 


THE CARTHUSIANS COME TO VERMONT 


An ancient order of hermit-monks makes its first American foundation 





















panions founded the first Carthusian monastery—or 
charterhouse—in the desolate mountain region of Char- 
treuse, near Grenoble, France. Their aim was to revive 
the life—common in the time of the early Church Fathers 
—of solitary adoration of God, and to combine with it 
communal features that would give it stability and pro- 
vide for each monk the strengthening example of others. 

Saint Bruno wrote no rule for his monks; and while 
over the years the regulations, or “Statutes,” which govern 
the Order have taken on shape and permanence, they 
have never laid down a methodical, step-by-step program 


Dom Littledale is Superior of the 
Foundation, which includes Sky Farm. 
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for spiritual development in the manner of the Ignatian 
Exercises. The goal of Carthusian spirituality, as Saint 
Bruno conceived it, was one of union with God through 
pure contemplation, and nine centuries of Carthusian 
monks have pursued this end within an austere physical 
framework—the most severe in the entire Church—that 
yet allows its followers a wide internal latitude. 

From the first charterhouse—which became known as 
the Grande Chartreuse—the Carthusian way of life 
spread widely throughout Europe until, at its high point, 
it was practiced in 206 charterhouses by monks (priest- 
hermits who besides praying and meditating sing the 
Divine Office in choir), lay-brothers (who do the monas- 
tery’s manual work though without neglecting their 
contemplative vocation), and nuns. The Order does 
not press for the canonization of any of its members. 
There are some early Carthusian saints in addition to 
Bruno, however, and in the English Reformation the Prior 
of the London charterhouse was the first martyr. (He 
and 17 fellow Carthusians executed during the same 
period have since been beatified.) Today there are only 
22 charterhouses throughout the world, including four 
for nuns, but as the Foundation at Whitingham testifies, 
there are signs of a rebirth of the Order. 

The winter visitor to the Carthusians in Vermont ap- 
proaches their Foundation by driving up a long hill, 
across a valley and up another slope. Finally, Sky Farm, 
a group of red and white buildings, appears, lying placid 
in deep-drifted snow before a dark wood of evergreens. 
In a large barn are some of the community’s cows; a 
smaller building is used for storage, and a third contains 
living quarters for five young men (their average age is 
about 22) who are candidates for the Order. Each candi- 
date’s room—called a “‘cell” and divided off from the 
others by plaster-board walls—contains a hard, narrow 
bed, a rough prie-dieu, a school-child’s desk and chair, 
a lamp, a crucifix and a tiny holy-water font. 

The major activity of the community takes place about 





Bread is a staple of Carthusian diet. 
To bake 55 loaves takes 4 hours. 





Dom Littledale visits one of the 9 
hermitages scattered in the woods. 





a mile away on another piece of donated property known > 
as Grace Farm. Here one meets Dom Richard Littledale, 
the Superior. A tall, raw-boned Englishman with a sensi-~ 
tive face and a keen sense of humor, Dom Littledale spent @ 
24 years at the Charterhouse of Parkminster, near Lon- | 
don, before being sent to Vermont in March of 1954. 

Whitingham is not yet a full-fledged Monastery, only a * 
Foundation. This is mainly because there are not enough _ 
monks to sing the Divine Office—it is monotoned. 

The community is badly scattered. In addition to Sky | 
Farm and Grace Farm there is “The Site,” where a ™ 
mile or so further on in the woods the monastery church — 
and the hermitages have been built. There are four monks | 
there, while three lay-brothers and a candidate live with ~ 
Dom Littledale at Grace Farm. (These are in addition | 
to the five candidates who sleep at Sky Farm and tend | 
the cows.) 

These physical conditions mean that the establishment 
falls short of the Carthusian ideal of a centrally-organized 
monastery with the hermits’ cells connected by a cloister 7 
to the church and to the lay-brothers’ rooms. It means | 
too that there are no facilities for a novitiate; candidates 
whose vocations seem assured have to go to Europe. | 
























































‘There are six men from Whitingham now at the Grande © 


Chartreuse. “Before they return I hope to have perma- 
nent hermitages built, perhaps of cement, which will be — 
easier to keep up and to heat,” Dom Littledale says. “We @ 
have a building fund for that and we watch it hopefully.” 7 

“What has happened is that the community element * 
has suffered,” he continues. “And, you know, we’re not © 
hermits in quite the same way the Fathers in Egypt were. ~ 
Though we do call our life ‘persevering in the desert,’” 4 
he added, with an amused glance at the thermometer — 
outside which stood at 3° above zero. : 

“The Site” is reached from Grace Farm down a bumpy = 
road cut through the forest. To get around their spread- 7 
out grounds the Carthusians have a Jeep station-wagon, — 
a Ford pick-up truck and a 114-ton open truck. In winter 











Whitingham’s cows are milked twice a 
day, yield enough for a small profit. 
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Dom Thomas Vernet Moore is the only American Carthusian in solemn vows, was first a Paulist and then a poser 
prayer-life he says: “Just as the body has special organs, so contemplatives perform a special function for the Church. 
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During Mass at Grace Farm a priest stands with arms outstretched, commemorating the Cross. The Carthusian Mass, one of the 
Church’s shortest, follows the Lyons Rite of the 11th century, which begins at the Confiteor, omits the Last Gospel and the 
Elevation of the Chalice. After the Consecration those receiving Holy Communion prostrate themselves on the floor. 
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Lay-brothers and candidates wait in the church’s ante-room 
before going inside to make their weekly confessions. 


they sometimes get stuck in snow drifts. Dom Littledale 
says: “A priest in Canada advised me to get a Snow- 
mobile. I shall hint at it in my next news-letter.” Inside 
the entrance to the church building there is a long ante- 
room, empty except for stacks of firewood and bags of 
cement. From there, one enters the church proper. An 
almost severely plain altar with an impressive gold-and- 
black tabernacle, choir stalls, a rear bench, a small wood- 
burning stove in one corner, the back wall insulated with 
paper sacks that once held asbestos—these complete the 
scene. 

The monks come to the church each night about 11:30 
for Matins and Lauds, and for Vespers about 3:30 in the 


afternoon. (They say the rest of the Office in their cells.) 
At Vespers the lay-brothers join them, but not at night, 
since it is too far; they rise and say the rosary together 
instead. 


To watch and hear the monks chant the Office is a 
moving experience. They take their places in the stalls 
while the lay-brothers and candidates range themselves 
on the rear bench. As the antiphonal chanting begins and 
continues on in a low, grave monotone that rises and ebbs 
within a very narrow range, it makes one think of the 
voices of children raised in song by the edge of an 
immense and murmurous sea. As the monks bow and rise, 
dropping their cowls from time to time, they seem to be 
children of God, old men some of them, but all children 
who have been purified and reduced to essentials. 

The Carthusians at Whitingham—monks, lay-brothers 
and candidates—retire at 7:30 p.m., rise again at 11:00, 
go back to bed at 2:00 a.m., and wake for the day at 5:30. 
In an established monastery they would be awakened 
by bells, but under the dispersed conditions at Whiting- 
ham no bell could possibly be heard by all, so each man 
has his own alarm clock. 

Every morning at 8:00, Dom Littledale celebrates Mass 
at Grace Farm for the candidates and lay-brothers; the 
priests say Mass in their cells or in the church. 

Except for the time he spends in the church chanting 






















After Sunday Vespers Dom Moore gives the community a 
short spiritual talk. Here he discusses Christian perfection. 


the Office or saying Mass, each monk passes his day in 
the solitude of his hermitage. There are nine of these 
scattered at distances of up to 100 yards from the church. 
Small, square clapboard huts, they are heated by indi- 
vidual pot-bellied stoves; in winter each monk cuts the 
wood for his own fire. Right now only four of the huts 
are occupied: one by the only Irish Carthusian, Dom 
Stephen Boylan, another by Dom Jerome Tebar, a Span- 
iard, the third by Dom Thomas Vernor Moore, the ‘only 
American-born Carthusian monk, and the fourth by a 
monk of another Order who is trying his vocation to 
Carthusian life. 

Dom Moore, the American monk, has a remarkable 
history. Ordained a Paulist priest in 1901, he became a 
Benedictine in 1923 and then, in 1947, he entered the 
Carthusians. He was then 70. In 1915 he had received 
a medical degree from Johns Hopkins and had gone on 
to become head of the departments of psychiatry and 
psychology at Catholic University as well as a noted 
author and lecturer. Now his life is one of solitude and 
prayer, of sacrifice and union with God. His large, round 
face is calm with age and dedication. He no longer reads 
scientific works, he says, only Saint Teresa of Avila and 
Saint John of the Cross. And he is writing a book whose 
working title is The Life of Man with God. Writing is his 
particular form of recreation; other Carthusians when 
they are not praying or meditating may carve in wood 
or perhaps tend a small garden. 

In a way, Whitingham is the realization of Dom 
Moore’s dream. Even before his own profession he felt 
keenly the lack of a charterhouse in America, and he was 
active in proposing one. In 1950 the Carthusian Superiors 
decided to explore such a possibility, and Dom Moore, 
then at the Charterhouse of Miraflores, near Burgos, 
Spain, accompanied a Carthusian Prior to Vermont, 










where land had been donated. They returned favorably 
impressed, after which Dom Moore was sent back to 
begin the Foundation. On Christmas eve, 1950, he cele. 
brated the first Carthusian Mass in the United States; 
with him were two postulants—one a Jewish convert, the 
other a young man of Chinese-Australian origin. The 
following March, Dom Humphrey Pawsey was sent to 
be the first Superior, and then, last year, Dom Littledale 
came. 

One of the first things the visitor to Whitingham won. 
ders about is how the monks support themselves. Partly 
through contributions, Dom Littledale explains—these 
continue to be needed for building purposes—and partly 
by their own efforts to become self-sufficient through 
farming. With great amusement, Dom Littledale recounts 
the epic of mischance which these latter efforts have 
produced. The monks and brothers waited patiently but 
in vain for their 200 new chickens—some given to them, 
some purchased—to lay eggs. Finally they discovered that 
their hens were past the laying age. The Foundation was 
given three bee-hives, but the monk put in charge was 
at once sent cowl-over-heels by a swarm of bees. Crops 
have failed in Vermont’s stony soil. 

But the monks have managed to build up a herd of 
some 35 milk-cows, to extract several hundred gallons 
of maple syrup from their trees, and to grow a certain 
amount of vegetables. And Dom Littledale has ordered 
a new supply of hens. 

The Carthusian diet is austere. No meat, ever; during 
Lent no milk, butter, eggs or cheese; from Easter to 
the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross in mid- 
September, two meals a day—dinner at 10 a.m. and 
supper about 4:30 p.m.; in winter only one meal—at 11 
a.m.—and an evening collation of dry bread and whatever 
is the common drink of the country. Each Friday the 
monks fast on bread and water. 

They need help to provide even this frugal fare, and 
they get it from some interesting sources. “The Four 
Fishermen,” a Boston concern, sends them a quantity 
of frozen fish from time to time. An anonymous woman 
provides a number of loaves of Pepperidge Farm whole- 
wheat bread each week. Such other items as Mr. Good- 
bar candy and bags of flour find their unsolicited way 
into the larder; from the flour the monks bake the 
rest of the bread they need, making it in another old 
farmhouse on the property and using honey to give it a 
distinctive flavor. The hermits are brought their food each 
day by a lay-brother who speeds up in the station-wagon. 
while the others take their meals silently in various cor- 
ners of the house. 

In a regular Carthusian monastery the monks come to- 
gether once a week for a walk (called a spatiamentum) 
outside the monastery grounds. (During this time, one 
Carthusian handbook says, the monks are supposed to 
“exchange views on things useful and spiritual in a spirit 
of simple gaiety.”) But this is not done at Whitingham, 
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mostly because the very nature of the life there is such 
that they already get the exercise which the weekly walk 
was designed to provide. 

One Carthusian custom that is not dispensed with, how- 
ever, is the hairshirt which each of them, in obedience to 
the Order’s Statutes, wears under his habit. The monks 
speak only when they are spoken to, or when it is neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the work to which they’ve 
been assigned. They have no sign language, as the Trap- 
pists do. 

Dom Littledale talks wittily, yet profoundly and with 
great warmth, about the Carthusian vocation. What dis- 
tinguishes it from other monastic callings, he says, is its 
almost exclusive emphasis upon prayer and contemplation. 
Thus, for example, Carthusians regard work—apart from 
its utilitarian character—largely as a means of relaxation, 
unlike the Trappists, for whom it is primarily a peniten- 
tial activity. Though, he adds, it is not a secure distinc- 
tion: when pulling weeds in his cell-garden in England 
he had to keep reminding himself that it was really 
quite restful. 

Carthusian solitude, he points out, requires a firm 
stability of temperament and, above all, a true apprecia- 
tion of the world one leaves behind. When a new candidate 
presents himself for admission at Whitingham, one of the 
first things Dom Littledale tries to discover (in addition 
to the candidate’s health, balance and common sense) 
is whether he really loves the world and has decided of 
his own volition to give it up because he loves God more, 
or whether he is merely seeking to escape from a world 
which has soured or defeated him. “If you do not love 
the world for the good that is in it,” Dom Littledale says, 
“you cannot really sacrifice it or offer your withdrawal Dom Moore’s hermitage, like the others, is heated by a 
to God; you will have accomplished a flight, not a wood-burning stove. His shelves are stocked with books. 
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The most important lesson of his own youth was the pe : 
knowledge that love of God means a total gift of one’s 
self. So, in 1930, at the age of 22, he entered the Car- 
thusian house at Parkminster, near London. “My father 
was a convert to the Church,” he says. “And one of my 
ancestors was a mid-nineteenth-century Anglican parson 
who wrote a book called Plain Reasons for Not Joining the 
Church of Rome. He founded, poor fellow, a community 
of Anglican nuns whose Mother Superior quite soon be- 
came a Catholic.” 

Nothing is more beautiful in the world, he says, than 
the love engendered in a true friendship; but just as to 
attain it, or any lasting human bond, one has to go the 
way of self-sacrifice, so the contemplative accepts the 
loss of human love in his direct, head-over-heels pursuit 
of God. Though nothing is really lost. Love among men 
and between men and God is a mystical circuit, con- 
stantly being renewed in all its elements—the Mystical 
Body. And so the contemplative, in loving God, does so 
from the same springs that feed others living in the world, 
and he in turn is strengthened by them.—RIcHARD GILMAN 





A lay-brother kneels in prayer at his prie-dieu. 
His bed has a wafer-thin mattress placed on boards. 
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A mirror held up to our past 


ISTORY, IT HAS been observed, is 

the mirror of the past in which, 
paradoxically, we see our reflection. 
If this is true of that history which 
chronicles “the dates of wars and 
deaths of kings,” it is even more true 
of a history of ideas such as Etienne 
Gilson’s new and remarkable work, 
History of Christian Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (Random House, 
$7.50). For forty years a teacher, 
writer and thinker in the field of 
medieval philosophy, Gilson has now 
crowned his labor with a book which 
more fully than any other yet pub- 
lished can help us understand our 
tradition. For he has written an 
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epochal history of human thought, 
covering a span of twelve centuries 
and assessing the contributions of 
more than 700 thinkers. In his han- 
dling of such a formidable subject, 
he has wisely written neither for his 
fellow professors alone, nor for the 
dilettante. The first course would have 
produced a work of limited useful- 
ness. The second would have added 
one more to the depressing pile of 
“popular” histories of medieval 
thought. 

Instead, the book is that rarity: 
a work of deep scholarship written in 
a refreshingly direct style. It pre- 


sents simply, but without over- 
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Etienne Gilson, author 
of HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


simplification, the key ideas of men 
and movements as they affected the 
development of Christian philosophy. 
With the instinct of a true historian, 
Gilson ignores the arbitrary dates 
usually hung on movements of the 
mind; he begins his history with the 
Greek Apologists of the second cen- 
tury, in whom both Christian phi- 
losophy and theology have their true 
beginnings. He then traces the grad- 
ual development of this philosophy 
from thinker to thinker, from cen- 
tury to century, until it realizes its 
golden age of achievement and prom- 
ise in the thirteenth century, only to 
have the achievements forgotten and 
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EASTER PRESENTS 


It isn’t only children who feel they 
can use a chocolate rabbit when 
Lent at last comes to an end, but for 
children and grown-ups alike a new 
book is also a happy thought—one 
of these perhaps, or one of the two 
in the opposite column: 


NEGLECTED 
SAINTS 


by E. I. WATKIN 


Let Mr. Watkin introduce you to 
some little-known saints: you will 
enjoy increasing your acquaintance 
in heaven in his company. $3.50 


COLUM OF DERRY 


by EONA MacNICOL 


Not a biography, but a novel written 
around one incident in the saint's 
life: a pleasantly unusual book. 


$3.25 
THE ANGEL 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


by RAISSA MARITAIN 


No one has done more than Jacques 
Maritain to introduce St. Thomas 
Aquinas to English speaking readers: 
it is delightfully fitting that his wife 
should do the same good office for 
their children. This is a reprint, put 
through on the happy thought that 
the present generation of 10 to 12 
year olds will enjoy it just as much 
as their elder sisters and brothers 
did a few years ago. _iilus. $2.50 


READING FOR 
CATHOLIC 
PARENTS 


by F. J. SHEED 


First aid for parents who would like 
to supplement their children’s re- 
ligious instruction, but do not know 
just how to set about it. $.50 


Order from any bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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the promise denied by the next two | 


centuries, which saw Scholasticism 
collapse under the combined weight 
of sterile controversies and specula- 
tive ennui. 

Throughout, Gilson offers insights 
of great relevance to our own time. 
One of the most important is that the 
traditional réle of the Christian phi- 
losopher has more often been one of 
assimilation than of rejection. The 
men who built the soaring structure 
of medieval Christian philosophy 
were, of course, Christians, but they 
did not hesitate to draw from Greek 
and Arabian thinkers. Passionately 
interested in ideas, they were anxious 
to see how much truth each one con- 
tained, instead of being content 
merely to sniff out the error. 

The modern world is alive with 
significant new ideas, most of which 
have come from non-Catholic sources. 
It is a temptation for the Catholic to 
reject out of hand most of these ideas 
because they are, almost inevitably, 
tinged with error. The same tempta- 
tion, Gilson shows, confronted Chris- 
tians from the second century to the 
thirteenth. But the philosophers and 
theologians among them did not suc- 
cumb to the temptation to reject; 
instead, they examined carefully and 
selected wisely from the wealth of 
non-Christian ideas. Had they not 
done so, the Middle Ages might have 
been a long period of philosophical 
stagnation, instead of the era of pa- 
tient labor and tremendous achieve- 
ment which Gilson has so brilliantly 
described. 

To examine and select, of course. 
means that the Christian must know 
his own philosophical tradition. No 
single work will help him better 
understand that tradition than Gil- 
son’s. “The only object of the history 
of Christian philosophy,” he writes, 
“. . . is to facilitate access to the 
perennial sources of Christian specu- 
lation.” His History of Christian 
Philosophy does just that. 

—P. J. ScHARPER 


CaTHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY, by James 
M. O’Neill (McMullen Books, $3.00). 
and Confusion Twice Confounded, by 
Msgr. Joseph H. Brady (Seton Hall 
University Press, South Orange, N. J.. 
$3.00), are two valuable additions to 





NEW WORLD 
CHESTERTON 


is the title of a series of reprints of 
great books of his that have been 
unobtainable for some time. The two 
described below will be published 
on April 6th (just in time for Easter). 
The next two will follow in the Fall. 


THE FLYING 
INN 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 


This is a novel, a hard novel to put 
down once you start to read it, 
about a plot to make England Mo- 
hammedan and how it nearly suc- 
ceeded. It contains some dozen or 
fifteen of Chesterton’s most famous 
songs. If you come new to Chester- 
ton, it is the ideal book. If you don’t 
like it, then Chesterton is not for 
you. Heaven help you. $3.50 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 


One of the best of the literary biog- 
raphies. Chesterton loved Stevenson 
and considered him a great writer— 
and said so, at a time when he was 
a good deal less appreciated than 
he is now. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


There is more about the books de- 
scribed above and those in the 
column opposite, in the current 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet free 
and postpaid (as if you didn’t know) 
write to Juliet MacGill: all the ad- 
dress you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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New Spring Publications 








4 
ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL | 
» By the Benedictine Monks of St. Mary's Abbey 
3 Newark, N. J. 


: NEW 4 VOLUME EDITION 


‘ One volume for each of the four seasons. 
§ Each volume contains Ordinary of Mass. ¢ 
3 2000 pages. Size 3-54” x 5-54”. Flexboard $ 
2 per set $6.50—Imit. lea. per set—$11.50— | 

American seal—$16.00. : 
7 é 


> 
>THE ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh : 


§ Contains instructions on how to carry out § 
every ceremony performed by Altar boys 
at High Mass, Low Mass, Benediction, 3 
Pontificial Mass, a Bishop’s Low Mass, 
2 Holy Week, Forty Hours, Nuptial Mass, 
} etc. Cloth—About $2.50. 

J 
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CROSS UPON CROSS 
The Life of Pope Pius IX 
; By Rev. Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


The first life of this Pope by an American. { 
> Based on original research on official § 
Roman Documents, and written in Father 
> Thornton’s interesting and down-to-earth ¢ 
§ style. Large 12 mo. 256 pages, illustrated § 
> jacket, $3.50. > 
> 


> 
e 


Other Recent Books 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS ; 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D.; 
Translated by Rev. Joseph McMullin, Ph.D. 
Preface by Rt. “— ae + ema A. Nelson, 


The Meditations follow day by day the 
» Scripture Lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
Each meditation goes directly to the heart 
$ of some spiritual question and is ex- 
¢ pressed in clear, modern language. The 
> style is marked by a sense of humor com- 
2 bined with sound spirituality. Here is the 
perfect complement to the daily reading 3 
of the Breviary. 4 Vols., 18 Mo—4x6%4 

> Inches. 79-2001—Levang grain, simulated 

, leather, yellow edge, boxed—Set of 4 Vol. ¢ 
» $25.00. , 


THE RADIANT CROWN OF GLORY ; 
By Vy. Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. @ 


A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
This book has a solid devotional aspect, 
so that the reader is not only informed of 
the dogma, but is led to a greater love and 
> devotion towards Mary. 274 pages, $3.50. 


At your local bookstore or 


3BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


> 6-8 Barclay St. New York 8, N. Y. 
> 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
; SAN FRANCISCO 
> 
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contemporary discussions of the rela- 
tionship between Church and State in 
the United States. 

Since there is considerable diver- 
gence of thinking among most Ameri- 
can Catholics and many non-Catholics 
on three topics—separation of Church 
and State, religious instruction and the 
public school system, and public censor- 
ship—these discussions have engen- 
dered antagonism and bitterness, and 
emotions have been fanned by extrem- 
ists on both sides: Paul Blanshard and 
his followers make  unsupportable 
statements and offer misleading half- 
truths, and on the other hand, some 
Catholics, both here and abroad, add 
fuel to the fires by cloaking their pro- 
nouncements on political matters in the 
sacred garb of faith and morals. 

The twilight zone between what is 
Caesar’s and what is God’s has existed 
for 2,000 years; it is often impossible 
to delineate clearly. These two books 
face this fact, and they have the addi- 
tional merit of being specific and well 
documented. 

The thesis of Dr. O’Neill, a professor 
at Brooklyn College and author of 
Catholicism and American Freedom, is 
that such controversies are not neces- 
sarily harmful; properly handled, they 
can be a constructive force 
democracy. His purpose is to give 
Catholics an adequate background for 
intelligent, knowledgeable discussion of 
the issues involved. Reviewing the three 
major areas of controversy—Church 
and State, religious education, censor- 
ship—he refutes, logically and with a 
wealth of background data, the charge 
that the Catholic attitude in these mat- 
ters is “un-American” or “undemo- 
cratic.” 

Dr. O’Neill points out that there is 
no official Catholic position in these 
matters. But though he is right in say- 
ing that most Catholics would agree 
with his views, he nevertheless ignores 
the fact that some segments of Catholic 
opinion would not. 

The book is also marred by its im- 
plication that most of the non-Catholic 
opposition is animated principally by 
bigotry and intolerance. Too little at- 
tention is given to the sincere non- 
Catholic Americans who genuinely, if 
groundlessly, fear the growth of the 
Church’s power. While such fear has 
undoubtedly been whipped up and ex- 
ploited by professional anti-Catholics, 
it remains true that it also stems from 
the actions of those Catholics who, by 
their intolerance, over-zealousness or 
use of the political bludgeon, make 
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New Books for Spring 


MARCELINO 


By Sanchez-Silva, trans. by Angela 
Britton—The simple story of a young 
boy who is adopted and reared by 
Franciscan monks in a small friary. 
One day Marcelino discovers a large 
crucifix in an old attic, takes pity on 
the Man stretched upon it, and brings 
Him food and drink. To his delight, 
Marcelino finds that the Man is happy 
to act as the father he never knew. 
From this point the story rises to a 
deeply moving climax which will stir 


the heart of every reader. 
Illustrated $2.50 








CHRISTIANITY IS 
REVOLUTIONARY 


By Maurice Fraigneux, trans. by 
Emma Craufurd—All true revolutions 
demand a renovation of the spirit, a 
return to the basic principles under- 
girding human society, and an under- 
standing of human history. Complete 
rupture with the past, absolute aban- 
donment of historic values, and vio- 
lent innovations lead only to suicide. 
Such is the theme Maurice Fraigneux 
develops in a work marked by a 
measured, dispassionate and _ clear 
style. $2.75 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By Henry St. John, O.P.—Reflections 
on the spirit and techniques of the 
ecumenical movement providing us 
with a clear picture of the obstacles 
to Christian unity, prudent suggestions 
for the removal of those obstacles, and 
an excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of thought in this field during 
the last quarter century. $3.00 


MATT TALBOT AND 
HIS TIMES 


By Mary Purcell—A full length biog- 
raphy of Matt Talbot, the Irish work- 
er who overcame the destructive and 
tenacious vice of alcoholism. For the 
first time all ascertainable facts about 
the poor Dublin laborer are here re- 
corded as well as the sworn testimony 
taken at the two canonical processes. 

Illustrated $3.50 


THE SCHOLAR AND 

THE CROSS 

The Life and Work of Edith Stein 

By Hilda C. Graef—A superb study of 
the life and work of one of the most 
remarkable women of our century. As 
a great teacher, influential philosopher, 
and saintly Carmelite nun, Edith Stein 
taught and lived the highest Catholic 
ideals. She perished at the hands of 
the Gestapo at Auschwitz in 1942. As 
her life and work gradually come to 
light, her stature takes on increased 
dimensions, and her influence seems 
destined to grow. Illustrated $3.50 
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neighborliness a difficult virtue to 
practice. 
In Confusion Twice Confounded | 


Msgr. Joseph Brady, Professor of His- | 
tory at Seton Hall University, reviews | 


the legal aspects of the First Amend- 


ment to the Constitution in the light of | 
its history and subsequent interpreta- | 
tion by the Supreme Court in the | 


Everson (New Jersey bus law) case 
and the McCollum (Illinois religious 
education) case: Like Dr. O’Neill, he 
points out the weakness of the Court’s 
majority opinion in the Everson case, 
and shows that the First Amendment, 
which was enacted to prevent Congress 
from making any law respecting “an 
establishment of religion,” was not de- 
signed to erect an iron wall of separa- 
tion between Church and State. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Msgr. 
Brady does not give more attention to 
the Zorach case decided in April, 1952, 
in which the Supreme Court upheld 
New York State’s “released time” pro- 
gram and in effect overruled much of 
the dicta enunciated in the Everson and 
McCollum cases.—Epmunp T. DELANEY 


Martin DE Porres, Hero (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), Claire Huchet Bishop’s 
latest book for children, centers on a 
saint made to order for young people. 
Impulsively generous, full of faith and 
unafraid, Martin had an irrepressible 
charity of spirit that conquered the 
squalor and misery of his early life and 
made him a hero and a friend to 
thousands. 

Martin’s boyhood was spent in the 
ragged, tumultuous atmosphere of the 
slums of Lima, Peru, toward the close 
of the 16th century. He knew hunger, 
ridicule, contempt and the harsh lone- 
liness of a Negro half-breed in a con- 
quering white man’s world. Yet bitter- 
ness never claimed him; only love sus- 
tained Martin, vitalized him, buoyed 
him up while keeping him little, hum- 
ble and kind. 

During most of his life Martin was 
a Dominican lay brother, and from his 
monastery he extended his compassion, 
his service and his delicate sensitivity 
to everyone he met. A great lover of 
men and animals, even to the obstreper- 
ous, mischief-making mouse, Martin 
also loved justice and usually found 
delightfully original ways of applying 
it, preceding by three or four centuries 
modern notions of social justice and 








community responsibility. He organized | 


the first free medical clinic in the New 
World, instituted a dowry fund for poor 
girls, started a communal orchard for 
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An intimate and reverent 


study of a great and 
beloved man of God 


PAUS Ail 


By MSGR. P. PFISTER 


In magnificent rich gravure illustrations and 
superb text—here are the daily activities of 
Pope Pius XII. Here are the people he 
meets, both great and small. Here are the 
the awe-inspiring 
ceremonies of the Church portrayed against 
the breath-taking beauty of the Vatican City. 
Msgr. Pfister has lived many years in Rome 
and is close to the scene of which he writes. 
77 gravure illustrations and full-color por- 


historic occasions and 


trait. $6.50 
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At. all bookstores 


STUDIO-CROWELL New York 16 















the 

NEW series of 
soft-cover 
books 
for the 
serious reader 


MERIDIAN 
BOOKS 


Published by 
NOONDAY PRESS 


E. M. FORSTER 
JACOB BURCKHARDT 
IRVING BABBITT 
JOSEPH SCHUMPETER 
AUGUST AICHHORN 
ERIC BENTLEY 
HERBERT READ 
JACQUES MARITAIN 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Meridian Books are sewn- 
bound for durability 


at all bookstores 








new major 
book by 


Thomas 
Merton 


author of 
THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


NO MAN IS 
AN ISLAND 


“My own reflections on certain ‘ 
aspects of the spiritual life.” 








$3.95 at all booksellers 
HARCOURT, BRACE 
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$3.95 at all bookstores 





——— 
A magmsficent story of the Crucifixion and of a young 








centurion re-born in the very shadow of the Cross 


by 


LOUIS DE WOHL 


The Spear 


Only Louis de Wohl could have written this bril- 
liant, panoramic novel of imperial Rome and tur- 
bulent Jerusalem. Seldom before in any novel have 
Biblical times and characters seemed so vivid. The 
story concerns an embittered young centurion sta- 
tioned in Jerusalem and his part in the three- 
cornered struggle of the priestly caste, the hot- 
heads clamoring for liberation from Rome and 
Rome itself, in the person of Pontius Pilate. Grad- 
ually this struggle centers on the figure of the 
Messiah and mounts to a truly awesome climax. 


Philadelphia J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 





Other novels by 
LOUIS DE WOHL 


Based on the lives 
of great saints, these 
novels were initiated 
at the suggestion of 
His Holiness Pius 


XII. 
The Golden Thread 
(Loyola) $3.00 


Set All Afire 
(Francis Xavier) $3.00 


The Quiet Light 
(Aquinas) $3.00 


The Restless Flame 
(Augustine) $3.50 





























all the poor, and founded a home for 
neglected or unwanted girls and boys. 

Mrs. Bishop has written quietly and 
smoothly about this daring, venture- 
some, blessed brother, maintaining a 
subtle humor, never talking down to 
her readers. Jean Charlot’s simple, bold 
and vigorous illustrations serve the 
hero well.—Oona Burke 


ImaceE Booxs, Doubleday and Com- 
panys much talked-about project— 
low-priced, paper-bound, pocket-size 
Catholic works, both classic and con- 
temporary—has just issued its second 
series. The selections fall considerably 
short of the first ones, but there are 
some welcome titles, including St. Fran- 
cis de Sales’ Introduction to the Devout 
Life (85¢), and Storm of Glory, John 
Beevers’ fine biography of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux (65¢). The others: Saints 
for our Times, by Theodore Maynard 
(85¢) ; Lift Up Your Heart, by Fulton 
J. Sheen (75¢); The Perfect Joy of 
St. Francis, by Felix Timmermans 
(75¢); Bernadette of Lourdes, by 
Michel de Saint-Pierre (75¢); Joyce 
Kilmer’s Anthology of Catholic Poets 
($1.25) ; The Road to Damascus, edited 
by John A. O’Brien (65¢).—R. G. 


Tue Rep Petticoat, by Bryan Mac- 
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Mahon (Dutton, $3.00). If the Irish are 
vanishing, there are at least enough of 
them around for such men as Sean 
O’Faolain, Frank O’Connor, Michael 
McLaverty, and now Bryan MacMahon 
to write about, and to maintain for Ire- 
land a quite imposing dominance in 
the field of the short story. However, 
there are signs that their subjects are 
being over-worked, like “Danny Boy” 
on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The Red Petticoat is a case in point. 
Most of the 20 stories in this book, 
MacMahon’s third, while possessing 
often enough the humor, the unexpect- 
edness and bouyancy of language char- 
acteristic of recent Irish writing, seem 
in the end forced and over-authentic— 
too wordy for happiness, when they are 
not mere anecdotes—too true to be 
good. Among the exceptions is one 
small piece called The Windows of 
Wonder which does manage to shed its 
local coloration and take on for a re- 
warding moment the hues of universal- 
ity.—R. G. 


BELIEF IN THE TRINITY, by Dom Mark 
Pontifex (Harper’s, $1.50), is a tightly 
reasoned explanation of this central 
doctrine of Catholic faith, a study of 
its implications and a discussion of the 
value: full belief in it can have. The 


author, an English Benedictine, never 
ignores the difficulties in the way of 
such belief, but clears them away with 
steady (though sometimes rather grim) 
precision, leaving us at the threshold 
ef the mystery.—R. G. 


A CrossBowMan’s Story, by George 
Millar (Knopf, $3.95), is an above-aver- 
age historical novel set at a time and ina 
place not yet tramped through by other 
literary boots. It tells the robustly ad- 
venturous story of Francisco de Orel- 
lano, who in 1541, at the head of an 
expeditionary force of Spaniards, Negro 
slaves and Indians, became the first 
white man to descend the Amazon 
River and cross South America from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. The epic is 
seen through the eyes of one of his 
soldiers, and as history it is quite accu- 
rate—even entrancing—though as a 
novel it focuses too much on externals 
ever to gain real human dimension. 


—R.G. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF CATHOLICISM, 
edited by Ralph Woods (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, $3.50) , is another of Mr. 
Woods’ interesting and excellent com- 
pilations of selections from a number of 
writers who give a broad picture of the 
Church’s courage, faith, peace.—R. B. 
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Abbé Pierre’s “Insurrection of Kindness,” 
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Andes Awakening, August, 1954 

Cardinal and the Mayor, The, October, 
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October, 1954 

Llewellyn Scott, May, 1954 
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Your Easter present from JUBILEE 





subscriptions in one basket—only $7. 
Your own (new or renewal) and a gift for: 


A friend? 


Your parish priest? 


A missionary ? 


A seminarian or 
college student? 


A relative? 


JUBILEE costs $4 a year. But 
as an Easter special (until April 
30) we’re offering a second (gift) 
subscription for only $3, a total 


Why not share your pleasure 
in JUBILEE with someone who 
hasn’t yet seen it or isn’t 
able to get it regularly? 


He'll welcome JUBILEE’s 
fresh, exciting approach 
to Catholic life. 


We have a waiting list of 
missionaries who want 
JUBILEE but can’t afford 
a subscription. 


JUBILEE is an education in 
itself: the saints, the 
liturgy, Church history, 
religious life, the arts 

and sciences. 


Sister, brother, father, 
mother? Cousins by the 
dozens? They’ll all be 
delighted with a gift 
subscription. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














C1 Enclosed is $ for oO _— Single subscriptions 
of $7 for two. gift packages at $7 per package. at $4 each. 
, -b () Please bill me for packages. 
If you re already a subscri yen Enter my subscription: C] new; OC renewal. 
you can renew and send a gift 
subscription at this special rate. eae 
Street. 
mail it with your payment today City Zone. State 








(we'll bill you if you wish). 


Recipient’s name 


(0 Send a one-year gift subscription to the following plus a gift card in my name: 
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Recipient’s street 





Recipient’s city 


Zone. State. 
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(Add $1 for Canada, $2 for all other foreign except U. S. possessions and territories.) 








JUBILEE’s new Book Club offers you 
seven modern classics (list price $26.50) 
at a bargain price of only $10 
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To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


[] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection 
comprises two books). The first book will be shipped 
about April 15, 1955. 





Name 





Street 





City Zone State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’S editors reserve the right to substitute other 
books if necessary, and to ship the selections in any 
convenient order. 


We like these books—and thought you would, too—so 
we arranged with the publishers to bring them to you at 
a special low rate. Each is a contemporary classic in ~ 
the Catholic field—the kind of book worth keeping for 7 
your permanent library—and all are original books in ; 
hard covers—not paper-bound reprints. ’ 

We're offering the seven as a package for only $10 
(they sold originally for $26.50). And we’re adding with- 
out charge—as a gift from JUBILEE—a copy of Thomas 
Merton’s famous collection of poems, The Tears of the 


Blind Lions. Thus you will receive a total of eight books. 


How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB works . 


Starting on April 15th, we will ship you one selection each month 
over a six-month period. (In two cases, of course, you will receive 
two books together.) You pay only $10 when you join the Club. 
(JUBILEE takes care of all handling and shipping costs.) Simply fill 
out the coupon (left), attach payment and mail . . . We have been 
able to obtain a limited number of books at this special low rate, so 
join now. These are the books you will receive . . . 


THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 0.D.C. During 
the great age of Spanish spirituality three contemporaries—St. Theresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross and the painter E] Greco—underwent 
mystical experiences which this handsome volume brilliantly records 
through an extensive selection of the saints’ writings and the artist’s 
works. (List price, $7.50) 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, 2 monk without a cloister, who ” 
in his wanderings was a witness to eternity, and in his poverty, to 
the treasures of heaven. (List price, $3.00) 


RELIGIOUS ART from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, by Emile 
Male. A lavishly illustrated introduction to the religious content of the 
painting, sculpture and architecture produced by the flowering of 
Christian culture. (List price, $4.50) 


GOLDEN GOAT, by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. The famed priest of the 
French Resistance has composed an arresting parable of a Worthy 


“| Rich Man and an Unworthy Poor Man—in which the Gospels are yet 


| proved right in the end. (List price, $2.00) 


1 THE LONG LONELINESS, the Autobiography of Dorothy Day. The mov- 
ing account of a pilgrimage of love and compassion that led Miss Day, 
co-founder of the Catholic Worker movement, to take her stand along- 
side the poor and dispossessed of America. (List price, $3.50) 


ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A profound essay on conversion in which 
Father Danielou traces the fulfillment of prophecy in history and 
examines the transcendent role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy, 
translated by Julian Green. An extraordinary meditation by the great 
French poet on the awakening of Joan’s supernatural vocation, written 
in the form of a dialogue between the saint’ and two other women. 
(List price, $3.50) 


And a Bonus Book ... 


Thomas Mertons’ TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS—a collection of vigorous 
and beautiful poems written from the Trappist Monastery of Our Lady | 
of Gethsemani. i. 
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